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ERFECT calm, a grim face, little slips of 


Pp folded paper, and out in the Black Hills, 
Calvin Coolidge had released a message 
whose purport left the political world agape: 
“I do not choose to run for President in nine- 
teen twenty-eight.” No warn- 
ing, no intimation even before 
the deed, no further comment 
after it. It was as dramatic 
a gesture as any completely 
undramatic public figure has 
ever made. 
Before these lines appear in 
_ print every politician in the 
United States will have been 
asked by enterprising news- 
paper men or will have volunteered his interpretation 
of the President’s cryptic phrase. Perhaps the Black 
Hills themselves will elucidate the mystery. But we 
doubt it. We are convinced that the President 
meant exactly what he said—that he has had 
enough of the strain and strife of the Presidency, 
that he has a genuine and wholesome respect for 
the political meaning of the third-term tradition, 
and that he has chosen to announce his decision at a 





time when his prestige stood undimmed, when polit- 
ical friend and foe alike conceded him the nomina- 
tion and election if he chose. If he had remained 
silent longer, the next ten months would have 
brought him a multitude of griefs. Congress in 
session would have proved a nightmare at best, 
with lack of party control, farm relief, campaign 
contributions, patronage scandals, and third-term 
resolutions furnishing the background for political 
assaults on the Administration. Now the President 
can join the battle without personal cares and with- 
out the handicap of being constantly accused of 
playing personal politics. With the statement a 
great care must have dropped from his shoulders. 

Since Calvin Coolidge is first and foremost a 
politician, and since he has held office continuously 
for twenty-five years, it is a fair question to inquire 
whether or not his present statement may not have 
been dictated by political rather than personal 
motives. Did he feel that he was losing his grip 
or that the third-term sentiment was too strong or 
that the tide of farm discontent was overpowering? 
On the other hand, may he have used the ambiguous 
word “choose” in order to leave open a loophole 
through which to crawl in case the announcement 
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should have shown him stronger than even he 
supposed and the popular demand more pressing? 
We cannot, of course, answer these questions defi- 
nitely. Only the President himself can do that. But 
nevertheless we are convinced that politics played 
but a small part and that personal weariness of the 
job and personal conviction as to the undesirability 
of another term were the underlying motives. At 
least we hope so, for we have continuously opposed a 
third term and we are certain that Calvin Coolidge 
will be fitted to meet the problems of the next year 
better as an unfettered President than as a candi- 
date to succeed himself. 


The Line Forms 


4 aa lists are now open and volunteers for the 
Presidency are forming in line. Some of the 
faithful in whose breasts the spark of hope had well- 
nigh flickered out are now in full flame and frenzy. 
The old war horses of the party, just a little touched 
in the wind and not quite sound as to legs, have 
sniffed the battle from afar and are now prancing and 
sashaying around with their tails over the dash- 
board. Senator Fess is moaning quietly as he eyes 
the empty White House; Senator Willis, known as 
the “loud speaker,” is experimenting with a new 
form of throat lozenge; Speaker Longworth, also of 
Ohio, is as busy as a bird dog being genial and demo- 
cratic and popular; Senator Watson of Indiana is 
engaged in forgetting the Klan; and so it goes. 

The Republican party is rich in men of Presi- 
dential calibre; Secretary Hoover, Vice President 
Dawes, Mr. Lowden, Secretary Mellon, and ex- 
Secretary Hughes are obviously men whose charac- 
ters and accomplishments would grace the office. 
Of these, several are probably unavailable; Mr. 
Mellon is a shade too old, Mr. Hughes has the handi- 
cap of a previous defeat, Mr. Lowden is a sectional 
rather than a national candidate and is also handi- 
capped by age. Mr. Hoover and Mr. Dawes remain, 
and either one of them would make a great President. 
Both are men of well-rounded experience in great 
affairs; both are versatile, courageous, and highly 
intelligent. They are conservative because they 
have studied the past, but they are bold in upholding 
change which their experience approves. 

- It remains to be seen whether the Republican party 
will recognize and support such men or whether 
as in 1920 the leaders will turn to a safe, “regular” 
nonentity who can be relied on to keep the country 
safe for Republicans. In the former case the party 
will serve the interests of the whole country; in the 
latter it will serve its own selfish and temporary 
expediencies. Either Mr. Hoover or Mr. Dawes 
could defeat any Democrat, Al Smith not excepted, 
and the election of either would insure a sound, con- 
structive Administration as well as a firm and 
honorable policy at home and abroad. 
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The Fiasco of Geneva 


HE outcome of the Geneva conference is a 
tragic non sequitur. Both English and American 
delegates repeated constantly, and apparently with 
conviction, that war between their respective coun- 
tries was impossible and un- 
thinkable. Yet the conference 
held for the purpose of limit- 
ing a naval armament which 
neither could use in its entirety 
except against the other foun- 
dered on the rock of “parity.” 
The only logical sequence of 
the Geneva failure is for the 
. Congress of the United States 
to appropriate this fall at least 
a quarter of a billion dollars for naval construction. 
Otherwise we shall be hopelessly distanced by 
Great Britain, already far in the lead, and the great 
principle of parity will be lost, probably forever. 
If we are unwilling to build scores of cruisers, we 
admit that we are willing to sacrifice parity, and then 
the fiasco of the Geneva convention has — from the 
American standpoint — no meaning or excuse at all. 
As against the tragic inability of the two English- 
speaking nations to hurdle the absurd obstacles 
which national pride had raised, the Japanese atti- 
tude stood out in sharp contrast. Whatever crumbs 
of honor can be picked up from the conference should 
be awarded to them for their unswerving attempts 
to bring about agreement. 





The Governor’s Verdict 


“"TQEASONABLE doubt” as to the guilt of 
Nicola Sacco and Bartolomeo Vanzetti must 
be dispelled by the statement of Governor Fuller of 
Massachusetts. We confess to having believed in 
that reasonable doubt, we confess to having urged 
the pardon of the prisoners, but in the light of the 
governor’s word, backed unanimously by such 
obviously unprejudiced men as Presidents Lowell of 
Harvard and Stratton of Technology, we are satis- 
fied to see the sentence of the court carried out. 
There can be no question as to the conscientious- 
ness with which Governor Fuller and his advisory 
committee reviewed the whole case. There can like- 
wise be no question as to the courage displayed by 
the governor in stating his conclusions with clear- 
ness, firmness, and conviction. Those conclusions 
will not be popular except with that small group 
which was more interested in the sanctity of the 
courts than in abstract justice for two anarchists. 
It would have been infinitely easier for the governor 
to straddle, and commute sentence to life fim- 
prisonment. But he followed the dictates of his 
conscience without apology and without fear. The 
more honor to him. 
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It is idle to speculate on the effects of the gover- 
nor’s pronouncement. By the time these words appear 
in print Sacco and Vanzetti will presumably have 
paid the great penalty. An appeal to the Supreme 
Court is possible but success improbable. The thou- 
sands of friends of the condemned men can have no 
recourse except vituperation. Of that plenty may be 
expected, and fortunate will be the nation if active 
outrages or attempts on the governor’s life are 
avoided. We have feared that Sacco and Vanzetti 
as martyrs might be more powerful than Sacco and 
Vanzetti as pardoned anarchists with only the 
shadow of guilt hanging over them. For us at least 
that shadow has now been replaced by conviction, 
a reluctant conviction perhaps, but one that is 
forced from us because of the character of the men 
who have fairly reviewed the case and our willing- 
ness to believe that these men have sifted every bit 
of available evidence to the bottom. We feel sure 
that this conviction will be shared by all fair- 
minded men and women; that those who felt 
reasanable doubt will now be satisfied that the 
doubt has been removed. And we hope that our 
fears as to the potency of the condemned men as 
martyrs may be groundless. 


A New Regard for Trusts 


HE public attitude toward industrial combina- 
tions and large corporations has changed con- 
siderably since Theodore Roosevelt swung his big 
stick at the trusts. Today finds a growing popular 
conviction that trusts are bad only when they exer- 
cise powers of monopoly to raise prices arbitrarily, 
but that when they effect cost reductions which are 
passed on to the consumer in the form of reduced 
prices, they become an ally, not a foe of the people. 
In the report on the Geneva Economic Conference 
this statement appears: “In certain branches of 
production they [industrial combinations] can — 
subject to certain conditions and reservations — 
on the one hand, secure a more methodical organiza- 
tion of production and a reduction in costs... 
and on the other hand, act as a check on uneconomic 
competition and reduce the evils resulting from the 
fluctuations in industrial activity. . . . They may 
assure to the workers greater stability of employ- 
ment and at the same time, by reducing costs and 
consequently selling prices, bring advantages to the 
consumer.” 

It has been clearly demonstrated that large-scale 
production which has reduced labor costs but in- 
creased wages has contributed greatly to American 
prosperity. To curtail mergers just because they are 
mergers 1s now generally regarded as detrimental 
to the whole country. Antitrust restrictions should 
be applied only when combinations misuse their 
powers to the public disadvantage by restricting 
competition and fixing prices. Times have changed. 





The Fundamentalist War 


Pe ph meses sign of change is the challenge of 
science to the legislators of this fair land. 
Heretofore when a-Georgia or Tennessee Legislature 


convened, evolution ran rapidly in the direction of 


the nearest cyclone cellar. Slab-sided Baptists from 
the Tundras voted triumphantly and proved by 
legislation that evolution was only a vicious and 
exploded myth to be banned from decent society if 
young Baptists were to be kept pure. But there are 
now heartening signs that evolution will no longer 
take its whipping lying down. 

Louder grow the rumblings of conflict between 
science and religion in the corridors of American 
public schools, The Science League of America, 
dedicated to the unrestricted pursuit of truth in 
classroom and college, has thrown the force of a host 
of eminent authorities into the battle against the 
Fundamentalists who would curtail the scientific 
curricula of schools.. The Science League brings to 
its plea for adherents in the impending struggle a 
list of members which must command universal re- 
spect. The board of directors includes men such as 
David Starr Jordan, Rabbi Rudolph I. Coffee of 
California, Prof. Edwin Grant Conklin of Princeton, 
The Rev. Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, president emeritus 
of the American Unitarian Association; Prof. Charles 
Schuchert of Yale, Dr. C. Hart Merriam of the Smith- 
sonian Institute, and Prof. Hermann J. Muller of 
the University of Texas. The advisory board includes 
many who are numbered among the country’s lead- 
* xg educators. The membership is equally impressive. 

The booklet of the League declares: “The teach- 
ing of evolution is forbidden in approximately two 
thirds of the rural districts of the Union....A 
Federal anti-evolution amendment is one of the 
avowed goals of the two most prominent Funda- 
mentalist organizations, the Supreme Kingdom and 
the Bible crusaders.” Anti-evolution laws were pro- 
posed in thirteen States last year and in several were 
defeated, while Fundamentalists are shaping a na- 
tion-wide campaign for 1928 and 1929. 

Dr. Herbert S. Hadley, chancellor of Washington 
University, St. Louis, as quoted in the brochure, 
said: “I believe that . . . suchalaw[anti-evolution]} 
can be and will be established in fifteen or twenty 
States.” “More ominous still,” asserts the Science 
League’s booklet, “are the arbitrary rulings of State, 
county, district, and city officials about which the 
public knows little or nothing. . . . The battle is not 
over — it is just begun.” 

There is little of the dramatic in the battle which 
is being waged to protect the integrity of the schools, 
and the public is not aware of the menace to its 
cherished institution. Once such organizations as 
the Science League. thoroughly arouse the people of 
the country to their peril we believe the victory 
will be won. : 
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The Author as Coupon Cutter 


7. an author contracts with a publisher to write a 
book for a lump sum or with a periodical for a 
series of articles, then his return, says a recent ruling 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, is earned income 
and therefore entitled to a twenty-five per cent 
reduction for tax purposes. But if the same author 
writes a book, finds a publisher for it, and arranges 
for remuneration upon the usual scale of royalties, 
the money so received becomes unearned income 
and liable to taxation in full. Such a ruling, to any- 
one acquainted with the business side of literature, 
is ludicrously unfair. 

Occasionally a publisher decides that a certain 
book would be well received by the public and con- 
tracts with an author to produce it. But the writer 
of the book rarely accepts a lump sum in payment; 
his contract is drawn up in the usual manner, by 
which he takes a certain percentage upon the sale of 
each copy. In general, however, the publisher is out 
of the picture until the book is written. At that time 
the author seeks a publisher and signs a contract 
by which he receives a percentage of gross sales. 
Why this is anything but earned income, we fail 
to understand. True, the author is not working upon 
salary. He has written his'book at home, and his 
remuneration does not begin until he has finished 
his part of the bargain. But he is none the less being 
paid in this fashion for his effort. The publisher 
“earns” his income in selling the book; by what 
stretch of the imagination can an author’s work 
be regarded in any other light? Fortunately, the 
Bureau has qualified its ruling with the statement 
that it intends only to mark out a general course. 
Each particular case is to be considered upon its 
merits. It is to be hoped that revenue collectors will 
_ use this loophole to accord authors — most of whom 
follow a precarious profession at best — the full 


benefit of the doubt. 


When Governors Convene 
| idem) year governors of American States con- 


vene at some attractive summer resort, enjoy 
the delights of the shore, make speeches at one 
another, refer to the historic remark made by the 
Governor of North Carolina to the Governor of 
South Carolina, pass a few resolutions, and adjourn. 
The net result, from the standpoint of benefit to 
the body politic, may be measured by the renewed 
physical strength the governors acquire through 
pleasant relaxation. 

This year the executives met at beautiful Mac- 
kinac Island in upper Michigan, made excursions 
to pleasant spots near by, and heard Governor 
Ritchie of Maryland propose a third deliberative 
branch of the Federal Government to be composed 
of the governors of the forty-eight commonwealths. 





He even said that such a “house” could be non- 
political. This absurd proposal constituted the most 
important news of the convention, the unimportance 
of which is indicated by the fact that less than 
half the governors saw fit to attend. The possibly 
pleasant, but none the less obvious, failure of these 
conferences to accomplish the fair ends for which 
they were organized is painfully obvious. 

It would be possible for the chief executives of 
the States to conduct conventions with signal 
benefit to the whole country. Serious consideration 
of such subjects as uniform traffic and divorce laws, 
simplified extradition statutes, and codperation of 
police departments might bring results of impor- 
tant character. But the record of the annual con- 
ventions so far reveals nothing to indicate that the 
governors give more than passing notice to the 
problems which only codperation among States can 
solve. So far it is doubtful if the meetings have been 
worth the price of the executives’ round-trip rail- 
road tickets. In view of this failure in practical ac- 
complishment, one can only hope that at least a 
pleasant time was had by all. 


Politics by Headline 


HEN Gov. Alfred E. Smith issued his annual 

report on the finances of New York State 
headline readers of the New York Times were 
assured that the executive was a miser when it came 
to public funds. On the other hand, voters who take 
their political news from headlines of the Republican 
Herald Tribune were captiously warned that Smith 
was little more than a spendthrift. 

In the two leading columns on its front page the 
Times told the world in black head letters that 
“Gov. Smith Shows State Has $13,965,345 Surplus; 
Foes Predicted Deficit.” In the Herald Tribune's 
most prominent position a headline declared: 
“Running Cost of State This Year to Rise 
$30,000,000.” 

Aware that there are still left in the world people 
who might venture to read at least the first para- 
graph or so of the news story both the Times and 
the Herald Tribune continued their implications 
into the opening sentences of the text. Said the 
former: “All the gloomy predictions made by 
Governor Smith’s Republican opponents . . . that 
the State would find itself facing a deficit . . . and 
be brought to the verge of bankruptcy as a result 
of his ‘spendthrift’ policy are set at naught by Gov- 
ernor Smith in his annual financial statement.” The 
story then swings into a tale of treasury surplus. 

The opening paragraph of the Herald Tribune 
presentation reads thus: “The State of New York 


‘will spend upon operating costs in the fiscal year 


ending June 30 almost $30,000,000 more than it 
spent in the fiscal year recently ended.” After which 
the article proceeds to reveal that the surplus is a 
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result of the Governor’s demands for higher taxes. 
Of course neither paper distorted the facts. Both 
were reporting the same news story. They merely 
gave prominence to those details which best suited 
their partisan policies and interpreted them to con- 
form with their particular political leanings. The 
morals to be drawn from this example of journal- 
istic politics are two: He who seeks unbiased politi- 
cal news had best read more than one newspaper; 
and he who reads more than one will frequently find 
himself in the embarrassing position of having to 
use his own brain in order to reach fair conclusions. 


Farm Income and Taxes 


EDGER books of American farmers for the 
fiscal year ending in June have been opened to 
the gaze of the public by the Department of Agri- 
culture. They reveal that the financial difficulties of 
the country’s growers were more serious in 1926- 
1927 than during the previous year. Following 
the recent gloomy crop prediction by the same 
Department, the report adds real fuel to the fire of 
farmer discontent. 

In 1925-1926 the average net income of farmers 
was $922. In 1926-1927 it dropped to $853. Both 
sums include a return of 4.5 per cent as interest on 
capital invested. Deducting interest, the return of 
the average family for a year’s labor declined from 
$690 to $627. The report reveals that while the pay 
for farm families working on their own land dropped 
ten per cent, wages paid to hired help increased by 
two per cent and the earnings of factory employees 
remained unchanged. 

The aggregate gross income from agriculture for 
1925-1926 was $12,670,000,000 as against $12,080,- 
000,000 for the year just closed. Net income, after 
deducting expenses, was $2,440,000,000 in 1926-1927 
having dropped in a year from $3,082,000,000. 
Expenses of American farms were $6,671,000,000, 
divided as follows: $1,238,000,000 for hired labor; 
$2,987,000,000 operating costs; $654,000,000 for 
taxes on operator-owned investments; $1,042,000,- 
ooo for rent on property leased from owners; and 
$750,000,000 interest on debts to nonowners. 

The report declares: “For the industry as a whole, 
the net earnings available for capital and manage- 
ment as percentages of all capital employed de- 
creased from 5.2 per cent to 4.2 per cent, whereas 
comparable percentages earned by all corporations 
on their total capital investment appear to have 
been about thirteen per cent in 1925” and 1926. 

The Index of the New York Trust Company indi- 
cates that general property taxes on American farms 
increased by 236 per cent between 1913 and 1925, 
whereas gross agricultural income went up only 100 
per cent. Few farmers pay income taxes. Ninety 
per cent of their contributions to government go to 
counties. The largest items on their tax bills are for 


roads and schools, which are financed in many farm 
States out of general tax funds. This is the logical 
point of attack if the farmers’ expenses are to be 
reduced. The Federal Government is not the agent 
to whom this appeal should be directed, but where 
Washington can and should help is in assisting the 
farmer to increase his income. 


Dollar-Down Buying 


gear seer the steady increase of installment 
buying in the United States since the war has 
alarmed many economists, several factors which 
bear strongly on the subject seem to have been 
almost ignored. Experts differ as to the value of 
goods sold on the installment basis in 1926. Esti- 
mates vary between $5,000,000,000 and $12,000,- 
000,000. For 1925 the figure generally used is 
$5,000,000,000. If this figure is correct, installment 
purchases during that year constituted only thirteen 
per cent of the country’s retail trade —a small 
fraction when it is realized that most of the 
goods bought under the deferred-payment system 
were houses, furniture, automobiles, and machinery 
for small industries. 

The annual income of the country in wages and 
salaries aggregates about $53,000,000,000. If in- 
stallment sales during 1926 totaled as much as 
$10,000,000,000, they still absorbed less than 
twenty per cent of the country’s pay roll. 

The rising tide of dollar-down buying and selling 
has been accompanied since the war by a tremen- 
dous increase in savings deposits and life insurance. 
Savings deposits since 1920, which was a boom 
year, have increased by almost $10,000,000,000, 
The increase in savings between 1924 and 1925 was 
nearly equal to the aggregate of outstanding in- 
stallment paper during that period. Life insurance 
in force in 1920 was only a little more than half of 
that in force today. These signs indicate that the 
craze for consumer credit has not destroyed the 
habits of thrift which Benjamin Franklin preached 
and Calvin Coolidge practices. 

Arecent survey showed that retailers wait between 
sixty and seventy days for their money on open ac- 
counts, whereas clothing sold under the deferred- 
payment plan must be paid for in ten weeks. 
Substitution of contracts for open accounts seems 
no more than application of good business practice 
to a credit arrangement already in existence. 

Economically, installment buying does not ap- 
pear to have attained perilous proportions. Exercise 
of control at the source of money necessary to its 
financing may prevent it from ever doing so. If 
banks insist that the balance due on goods pur- 
chased by contract shall always be less than the 
depreciated value of the merchandise, there will 
be little danger of collapse in the credit structure 
under an overload of installment paper. | 
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American Correspondents and British Delegates 


Some Reasons for the Failure at Geneva 
By John Carter 


HE British public abruptly emerged re- 
cently from the apathy with which it had 
regarded the tripartite naval conference at 
Geneva when it received the intimation from 


In consequence, one outstanding result of the 
conference has been the first appearance of a harshly 
objective journalism devoted to supporting Ameri- 
can national policy. In previous conferences, the 


authoritative sources 
that the British thesis 
had been consistently 
and maliciously dis- 
torted in the American 
press. The issue was 
heightened when Sec- 
retary Kellogg gave out 
a statement in which he 
officially commended the 
record of the American 








‘“‘The British case has not been accepted at its face 
value,” writes Mr. Carter of the New York Times in 
analyzing the conduct of the disarmament parley at 
Geneva; “the American has. The result is evidence that 
America has learned the lessons of Versailles and 
Washington and is prepared to play the game, even if the 
game is baseball instead of cricket.’”’ The conference has 
now been adjourned, bare of accomplishment, wrecked 
upon the stubborn rock of parity. Such an unfortunate 
outcome only serves to point the author’s contentions 


more sharply 


American journalists 
were inclined to work 
on the simple principle 
of adding the rival state- 
ments and dividing by 
two. The result was a 
press which unfalter- 
ingly presented to the 
American public British 
and other official view- 
points as being of equal 


press on the conference. 


news importance with 








The situation is not 

without its humors when one recalls the uniform 
and compliant attitude of American newspapers 
toward British diplomacy at preceding conferences, 
but is far too serious to afford a ground for light- 
hearted gibes. The plain fact of the case is that 
neither side has been scrupulous to persuade its 
nationals of the essential reasonableness of the 
contentions of its opponent. If ever there was need 
of a capable liaison officer between the two Govern- 
ments and their respective newspapers, it is now. 
The gist of the British complaint is that there is 
no Lord Riddell at the Geneva conference as there 
was at the Washington Conference, no urbane and 
honorable gentlemen whose function it is to see 
that the American correspondents obtain news from 
an informed and unprejudiced source. 

At the Washington Conference, it will be recalled, 
the State Department and Mr. Hughes were highly 
secretive. From them our newspaper men could 
gain little information concerning the course of the 
treaty. The French and Italian delegates were not 
communicative. But at the British delegation Lord 
Riddell was always willing and able to inform all 
comers of exactly what had happened and why. 
The consequence was that the British thesis pre- 
vailed over the original American plan, and that our 
public opinion was so shaped that it has not been 
possible, until the last two years, to win a hearing 
for any unfavorable criticism of the Washington 
treaties, At Geneva the British have no Lord Rid- 
dell, and the American newspaper men have been 
compelled to rely upon the statements made by the 
American delegates without the correcting influence 
of British opinion. 


our own. In France and 
Italy and, to a lesser extent, Great Britain, jour- 
nalists gave their own country the benefit of the 
doubt on every contested point. The Americans 
possessed the only denationalized journalism. The 
result, so far as our national policy was concerned, 
was the Treaty of Versailles, which our Senate re- 
jected as subversive to American interests, and the 
Treaty of Washington, which has led to our being 
outstripped so decisively in the race for naval arma- 
ments. It is of importance to note that this is the 
first international conference where our Govern- 
ment has had a voice during which American news- 
papers have forcefully and intelligently supported 
the American thesis. It is this fact, as much as 
anything else, which is responsible for British appre- 
hensions that the news has been distorted. The 
British case has not been accepted at its face value; 
the American has. The result is evidence that Amer- 
ica has learned the lessons of Versailles and Wash- 
ington and is prepared to play the game, even if 
the game is baseball instead of cricket. 


preg for this change in American news- 
paper policy are to be found among the 
correspondents themselves. In the past ten years 
international idealism has been pretty thoroughly 
debunked. Newspaper men, never a very trustful lot 
by nature, have been encouraged to develop a hard- 
boiled attitude in international relations, and now 
a cruiser is a cruiser, a six-inch gun is not an eight- 
inch gun, a naval base is not merely another little 
island, and an armed merchantman is not an inno- 
cent bystander in the tussle for sea power. The crea- 
tion of this class of objective writers ts the work of a 
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comparatively few men who have been trying for a 
generation to drive home the truths enunciated by 
Admiral Mahan. Such a comparatively obscure 
contribution to American political thought as 
William Howard Gardiner’s article in the Yale Re- 
view on “Insular America” — which pointed out the 
fact that the United States was virtually a great 
island lying in the midst of the ocean surrounding 
the Eurasian continent, and hence with all the 
maritime attributes which had thrust naval power 
upon Great Britain and Japan — has been of in- 
calculable influence in molding American opinion. 
To go to the other extreme, such a publicist as Will 
Rogers has for the last few years been preaching 
political horse sense to the American public. In 
between these two extremes there have been work- 
ing a handful of men whose object it has been to 
induce the public to think cool-headedly and sen- 
sibly upon foreign policy and national power. 


| orion correspondents of American néws- 
papers have been among the first converts 
to the new nationalistic journalism. Able to appre- 
ciate, through close observation, the aims and meth- 
ods of European statecraft, they have rid themselves 
of some of the generous hopes which still animate 
their colleagues at home. For a long time they have 
been itching for an opportunity to preach the gos- 
pel to the unconverted. The sessions of the League 
of Nations afforded no such chance; even the late 
League conference on disarmament was unsuitable 
as a medium. It was so largely concerned with the 
unfamiliar elements of competitive land armaments 
and so befogged in French “differentials” that it 
was incomprehensible. But America knows some- 
thing about sea power, has a theory concerning the 
freedom of the seas, has definite policies on block- 
ades and contraband of war. The present confer- 
ence, therefore, gave the European correspondents 
their chance. 

Moreover, they were spurred on by the natural 
desire to show what they could do, in the face of the 
failure of the American press to protect American 
national interest at the Versailles conference and 
at the Washington Conference. In this they were 
aided by a series of apparent British blunders in the 
technique of publicity. The first and foremost of 
these was the failure of the British to agree to have 
the conference held at Washington. Once domiciled 
on American soil, the American people would have 
had an interest in securing an agreement at all 
costs similar to that which drove Secretary Hughes 
to sign a treaty failing to settle the Chinese ques- 
tion or to end naval competition: the two avowed 
objects of the conference. The second error was the 
failure to equip the British delegation with Lord 
Riddell. The British were not prepared to deal 
with the American press; indeed, they made no at- 
tempt to do so, partly, no doubt, because they did 


not wish to incur the charge of propaganda which 
was so freely leveled at them at Versailles and Wash- 
ington. A still more serious British omission was the 
failure of the British press to show any interest in 
the negotiations. With the American correspond- 
ents unable to secure news from the British dele- 
gates at Geneva, and without newspaper accounts 
and editorials for the use of the American corre- 
spondents in London, it naturally followed that 
the correspondents at Geneva checked what meagre 
information they possessed with the qualified ex- 
perts of the American Navy Department. Their 
information, due primarily to these several British 
omissions, therefore reflected the official United 
States view of the matter. It was thus, for example, 
that when the American newspaper men discovered 
a discrepancy between British and American 
methods of measuring tonnage. they followed the 
American methods and so concluded that the Brit- 
ish were building ships of a greater displacement 
than those permitted to the Americans by the 
Washington Treaty. 

The personality and demeanor of the two British 
delegates aggravated the misunderstanding, In 
Great Britain, a newspaper man is ranked only 
slightly higher than the postman in the social scale. 
The British delegates treated the American corre- 
spondents in a manner which reflected the differ- 
ence in status prevailing in Great Britain. Moreover, 
Viscount Cecil of Chelwood was pardonably irri- 
tated and morose when he found himself in the un- 
wonted and uncongenial réle of upholding Britain’s 
armed force against a proposal to disarm, The gant 
protagonist of the Protocol and advocate of the 
League of Nations was at a disadvantage when it 
came to taking a public stand which involved in- 
dorsing the rule of force in international affairs. 
Mr. Bridgeman, moreover, was temperamentally 
brusque and irritating in social contacts, Neither 
delegate was inclined to give news to the American 
correspondents, and their unwillingness and their 
bearing led to some resentment. 


HE British attitude was, furthermore, com- 

plicated by the suspicions of the Americans, 
They felt unconvinced of the straightforward na- 
ture of British diplomacy. They could look back at 
Versailles, where the American public had been so 
manipulated as to lead to the ruin of Wilson’s work 
and the dislocation of American foreign policy, 
They could look back to Washington and see how, 
as they thought, the British had, through Lord 
Riddell and the work of energetic publicists such as 
H. G. Wells, completely bamboozled American 
opinion ag to the issues and consequences of the 
treaty. The American correspondents were. sus- 
picious and surly. They declined to accept any Brit. 
ish statement at face value, but insisted on ianying 
it with ships.” Thus, on. the very first day of the 
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conference, Wythe Williams of the New York 
Times, in one of the best news stories which 
has ever come out of an international conference, 
took the British proposals and examined them in 
the light of what they would actually mean to the 
relative strength of the British and American 
navies. The result was the complete demolition of 
the British proposals on the basis of parity. In the 
same way, the American correspondents have nar- 
rowly scrutinized every proposal made. To them 
nothing has been sacred; they have had no hesita- 
tion in dragging up the matter of the British naval 
bases off the Atlantic Coast and in the Caribbean. 
They have examined the English six-inch-gun 
proposal in terms of Britain’s fleet of 3,000 mer- 
chant vessels capable of mounting such weapons. 
On every point they have, with able if silent sup- 
port from the American naval technicians, insisted 
on reducing theory to its practical application; and 
in consequence the British have had the worst press 
in America since the Venezuela dispute. They have 
even been induced to make unsubstantiated asser- 
tions that the American correspondents are acting 
for lobbyists of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, and, no longer denying that the British pro- 
posals did not accord parity, have given currency 
to the belief that the American claim for parity is 
merely a mischievous desire for prestige. 


T must be admitted that the British have some 
reason to resent the attitude of the American 
newspaper men. The latter have been so intent on 
“saying it with ships” that they have forgotten to 
say it with suavity. They have been so inclined to 
nourish their natural newspaper man’s grudge against 
those who “hold out” news on them that they 


have been guilty of some 





does duty as the correspondent’s alter ego. This 
flings open the door to highly editorialized news 
dispatches which seek to interpret in terms of 
opinion plain matters of fact. These are defects 
in the journalistic performance at Geneva of which 
the American public has some right to complain, 
although they are. defects shared by the British 
press performance. American newspapers have al- 
ways prided themselves on their objectivity. By 
“saying it with ships” the American pressmen have 
shown that they are capable of combining per- 
fect objectivity with damning criticism. The temp- 
tation to editorialize their dispatches has impaired 
the value of some excellent work previously accom- 
plished. Mr. Wythe Williams has been a conspicu- 
ous example of this tendency. Its chief defect is that 
it forfeits to bluntness what might be conserved by 
suavity. 

British resentment, it is fair to assume, is directed 
quite as much against the success of our correspond- 
ents’ “say it with ships” method as against their 
failure to say it with suavity. There is reason to 
suppose, in view of the British failure to make use 
of publicity in the opening days of the conference, 
that the British Government entirely underesti- 
mated the patriotism and the intelligence of the 
American public in naval matters, and that they 
believed that America, having called the conference, 
would sacrifice anything to reach a plausible agree- 
ment. The British proposals have been plausible, but 
they have not worked out at parity when applied 
to the existing fleets of the two nations. After a 
single ill-advised attempt to convince the American 
public that it had been deliberately misinformed, the 
British have taken steps to rectify the mistake. 

In the publicity which has surrounded the con- 
ference the Americans 





editorial prejudice. 
There has been a tend- 
ency to speak of “the 
blunt British,” ‘“‘the 
bluff British,” and to 
refer to ‘Ambassador 
Gibson’s smiling good 
humor” or his “toler- 
ant patience.” This, in 


is reason to suppose . 





“British resentment, it is fair to assume, is 
directed quite as much against the success of our 
correspondents’ ‘say it with ships’ method as 
against their failure to say it with suavity. There 
. . that the British Gov- 
ernment entirely underestimated the patriotism 
and the intelligence of the American public in 

naval matters... 


have had distinctly the 
best of it; therefore the 
recent Cabinet confer- 
ence in London — pro- 
longed to the limits of 
courtesy toward the 
Japanese and American 
" delegations left to cool 
their heels in Geneva — 








turn, brings up another 

defect in American newspaper treatment of Geneva 
— the tendency to overdramatize the news. Each 
day must produce its crisis, its straining of tempers, 
its intrigue, its difference of viewpoint in terms 
which strap hangers can absorb at a glance. Rela- 
tively trivial events can, by a slight turn of wording, 
be made to assume the proportions of a serious 
quarrel. The delegates must be protagonists and 
they must speak like heroes rather than, as they 
probably do, like lawyers haggling over a mortgage. 
And then, finally, there is the immortal device of 
the official spokesman, an individual who often 


amounts to a change of 
venue. In London, the British Government is on 
its home ground. It knows how to handle the Brit- 
ish press, and the British press knows how to play 
up to the Government. British opinion is rallied 
behind the Admiralty proposals, and the entire 
British case is given a new airing under circum- 
stances which insure favorable publicity in London, 
publicity which will inevitably be picked up by the 
London correspondents of the American papers 
and cabled back to America as straight news. 
Statements in the House of Commons, reports of 
heated Cabinet meetings, (Continued on page 168) 
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British Steel Ponders the Future 
By Walter S. Tower : 
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Cotton mills had to op- 
erate on organized short 
time for many months as a result of high prices for 
cotton, impaired export markets, and the caprice 
of fashion. Coal-mining interests since 1921 have 
lost almost a whole year of activity during two 
disastrous strikes. The resulting uncertainty about 
fuel supply has not helped any industry. Now 
comes the turn of iron and steel makers, as they 
face the question: to be or not to be a part of the new 
international steel syndicate set up by Germany, 
France, Belgium, and Luxemburg. To join that 
group is likely to involve some heavy sacrifices; to 
decline probably will mean a bitterly contested 
race for markets, with substantial advantages in 
favor of the other side. 

It may seem academic to consider possible re- 
lations of the British steel industry to the Conti- 
nental syndicate, when lack of coal has left only half 
a dozen out of 150 blast furnaces at work and has 
reduced steel output to less than ten per cent of its 
ordinary volume. But despite the most stubborn of 
workers and mine owners, the coal strike and short- 
age of fuel must end sometime. By then the com- 
bination among neighboring steel producers will 
have had a chance to get under way. And the pros- 
pects are that long before British steel mills have 
made up for lost time, the steel masters must choose 
between a quota allotted by international agree- 
ment and a protracted struggle to put and keep 
British steel products in overseas markets. 

As matters stand, some are loath to go into the 
syndicate. Others fear to stay out. Those who 
hesitate argue that the competitive position of 
British steel will be strengthened by the policy of 
the syndicate in controlling production, and that 
British interests will be served best if they remain 
unhampered by syndicate agreements and obliga- 
tions. Those who fear to stay out feel that competi- 
tion from the big international organization must 
prove far more serious than from the various smaller 
national units which existed previously, and that 
the syndicate will pursue a course quite opposed 


scale of operations at- 
tained in the first quarter of 1926, except for 
Belgium, to which a concession was made in the 
shape of a slightly larger share. Provision for taking 
in additional members also specifies that the same _ 
basis shall be used in fixing their annual production. 
According to that rule, the British industry would 
have no claim to an allotment much, if any, larger 
than was assigned to the French, or a yearly output 
ranging from 8,500,000 to 9,500,000 tons of raw 
steel. To be sure, those figures would compare very 
favorably with anything done by the British in- 
dustry either before or since the war. But they would 
mean a voluntary restriction of output to about 
three fourths of rated capacity to produce. 


MN obvious British objection to such an arrange- 
ment is that Britain desires to employ its 
basic industries to the fullest extent possible, in 
order to recover from all the ill effects of the last 
dozen years, for the old problem of making a living 
by trade is now complicated by the need and 
determination to meet heavy outside obligations. 
On the other hand, a reasonably assured and 
profitable operation at no more than three fourths of 
capacity might be preferable to the stress and 
stringency involved in a contest for steel markets 
against a powerful organization of all the neighbor- 
ing competitors. : 

At best the British steel industry cannot hope to 
use more than forty per cent of its capacity in 
supplying home demand, unless shipbuilding and 
heavy engineering trades show more signs of vitality 
than they have in the past six or seven years. 
Certainly any scale of output in excess of fifty per 
cent operation must depend upon export demand. 
No steel industry can produce economically if 
there is only half enough business to keep plants 
employed. Hence, the matter of getting and keeping 
large export markets determines whether the — 
British industry is to work at a profit or a loss. 

In 1925 exports of steel products from Great 
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Britain totaled about 3,500,000 tons. In 1926, up to 
the time the coal strike interfered, they were in- 
creasing slightly. But before the war the total had 
been as high as 4,700,000 tons. There is still a large 
gap to bridge before the former volume of overseas 
business is reached. Furthermore, there has been 
a substantial increase of capacity since the prewar 
years, with no corresponding growth of steel-con- 
suming industries in the kingdom. Merely to main- 
tain the same proportion between productive 
capacity and export business, as existed in 1913, 
foreign shipments of steel now would have to total 


6,000,000 tons a year. Continental competitors of . 


the British mills have made better progress toward 
recovery, at least in volume of business, if not in 
profits. In 1925 the four members of the new syn- 
dicate exported 10,500,000 tons, an increase of fully 
one fourth over 1913; and in the early part of this 
year, before curtailed operations by the British 
industry created an abnormal market, the Con- 
tinental producers were exporting substantially 
more than a year ago. 


HE traditional markets for British steel products 

are in no sense assured. Nearly three tenths of 
rewar steel exports from Great Britain went to 
Sisco destinations, chiefly in the countries 
which now compose the international syndicate. 
Those markets, and some of the others on the Con- 
tinent, too, can scarcely be regarded as open to 
British steel on the old footing, if the syndicate 
lives up to its possibilities. Somewhat more than 
another four tenths of British exports went to the 
colonies and dominions, chiefly to those in which 
local steel industries have received every encourage- 
ment during the last decade, such as Canada, 
India, and Australia, where mills are now equipped 
to produce almost as much as total imports amounted 
to a dozen years ago. Those markets likewise are 
not so promising for British steel as they once were, 
and the colonial hesitation to accept a full policy 
of imperial trade preference holds out little prospect 


of early change in that respect. Exports of steel- 


from Great Britain since the war have tended to 
return to traditional lines as far as possible, but 
with indifferent success. The formation of the Con- 


tinental syndicate seems still further to lessen the .. 
chances of restoring former channels of trade to the 


size which the industry now needs. 

On the other hand, there are some who believe 
that Britain inevitably stands to gain more than to 
lose by the formation of the syndicate. Their belief 
rests partly on the ground that “it marks a return 
to common sense in economic matters in Europe,” 
and probably foreshadows a “general industrial 
revival on the Continent”; and partly on the 
ground that its chief effect is likely to be greater 
stability of steel prices at somewhat higher levels. 
The possible value of both such developments to 


the British industry is plain. But, after making full 
allowance for the better chance of British steel to 
compete, if world market prices range higher than 
those prevailing recently, it seems certain that the 
syndicate would not stand idly by, while British 
exports flourished, without making some move to 
meet that situation. Would the British industry 
be forced to join the syndicate, or would it be 
able to hold its own in the contest for trade which 
might follow? 

British steel makers could ill afford to go into 
the European syndicate with any obligation either 
to stay out of the Continental trade or to concede a 
share of their empire markets to their Continental 
rivals. Yet division of markets is an almost in- 
separable part of such an agreement. It is even 
doubtful whether some concession of Continental 
business to British mills would fairly compensate 
for an avowed division of empire markets. To take 
that step would be a direct, perhaps fatal, blow for 
the hopes of economic imperialism, through which 
many British industrialists believe, with good 


‘reason, that their best chances for wider markets 


may be realized. Giving up a free hand in their 
colonial markets would be a bitter pill, indeed. 

The industry, as it stands, is in no condition to 
act as a unit, with combined forces, against solid- 
ified Continental competition. There are perhaps a 
dozen of the large producers which have modern 
plants and efficient operation. Together they ac- 
count for somewhat more than half of the total 
steel-making capacity. But they are divided into 
several groups, one in. South Wales, another in 
Scotland, a third clustered around Newcastle, and 
so on. No one of these producers holds a dominant 
position in the industry. No one of them, in fact, 
is even a leading figure; and they have shown no 
tendency toward the formation of strong combina- 
tions. Even if they could all be combined, the result- 
ing unit would not be as strong as the second-rank 
producer in the United States or the steel trust in 
Germany. The rest of the industry consists of small 
and weaker firms, many of them uneconomical 
producers, because lack of capital has stood in the 
way of replacing old plants with new and modern 
equipment. Many of these smaller firms cannot hope 
to make steel at a cost which will permit them to 
compete with the wares of more efficient mills, 
either at home or abroad. 


np asap operation of the Continental syn- 
dicate seems likely in any event to seal the fate 
of those British iron and steel businesses, old and 
weak, which have taken “such an unconscionable 
long time in dying.” To keep such producers going, 
trying vainly to eke out a living on scraps of 
domestic business, is a drag on the whole industry. 
If British interests decide to join the syndicate, 
such uneconomic producers (Continued opp. page 168) 
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ECHOES AND PROPHECIES FROM 
WIMBLEDON — 


MISS HELEN 
WILLS 


The Old Champions 
of the Courts Give 
Way to the New in 
Great Britain’s In- 
ternational Lawn- 
Tennis Tournament 


Pc aS a 


Wide World 
TO WITNESS THE SPORT OF KINGS 


HUGE CROWDS OF SPECTATORS SWARMED THE GALLERIES AT WIMBLEDON, MOST FAMOUS SHRINE OF BRITAIN’S LAWN-TENNIS PLAYERS AND SCENE OF THE 
WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP MATCHES LAST MONTH 
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Wide World Wide World 
SENORITA LILI DE ALVAREZ EXCELS NOT ONLY ON THE LAST SEASON ON THE RIVIERA SENORITA DE ALVAREZ BOWED TO MISS HELEN WILLS. AND 
COURTS, BUT ON THE LINKS, IN THE WATER, ON THE ICE, AGAIN AT WIMBLEDON SHE LOST THE LADIES’ SINGLES TITLE TO THE CALIFORNIAN. BUT 
AND ON SKIIS. AND WHAT IS MORE, SHE COLLECTS FIRST SHE IS NO OLDER THAN THE AMERICAN, AND ALREADY HER GAME IS THE MORE BRILLIANT 
EDITIONS BECAUSE SHE LOVES THEM OF THE TWO 





Wide World Wide World 
MISS WILLS AND MISS ELIZABETH RYAN DEFEATED MRS. PEACOCK OF ENGLAND AND MISS BOBBY WITH ALL THE GRACE OF A HOSTESS ATTENDING HER 
HEINE OF SOUTH AFRICA IN THE FINALS OF THE LADIES’ DOUBLES DESPITE THE MYSTIC MA- GUESTS AT HIGH TEA MISS WILLS AND SENORITA DE ALVA- 
CHINATIONS OF THE FELOCANINE MASCOT OF THE LATTER. THUS TO MISS WILLS WENT TWO REZ ACCOMPANIED EACH OTHER TO THE CENTER COURT 
MAJOR WORLD TITLES AT WIMBLEDON FOR THE LADIES’ SINGLES FINAL 
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Wide World Wide World 


HENRI COCHET, WHO DEFEATED WILLIAM T. TILDEN OF AMERICA IN THE LAST YEAR COCHET DEFEATED TILDEN AT SAINT-CLOUD, THIS YEAR AT 
SEMIFINALS IN A GRUELING FIVE-SET MATCH, CONQUERED HIS COUNTRY- WIMBLEDON. HE IS EXPECTED TO COME TO THIS COUNTRY NEXT MONTH 
MAN, JEAN BOROTRA, THE “BOUNDING BASQUE,” IN THE FINALS WHERE HIS PROGRESS WILL BE KEENLY OBSERVED BY TENNIS LOVERS 


RPE Bienen eprnrerrn ne A 
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Wide World 


PAIRED WITH FRANCIS T. HUNTER, TILDEN BROUGHT BACK TO AMERICA THE TITLE IN THE MEN’S DOUBLES. COCHET AND J ACQUES 
BRUGNON, AN EXCEEDINGLY STEADY DOUBLES PLAYER, WERE UNABLE TO COPE WITH THEIR OPPONENTS 
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Wide World — 
MRS. MOLLA MALLORY CAME BACK TO WIN THE AMERICAN SINGLES 
LAST YEAR AFTER A THREE YEARS’ LAPSE. BUT SHE WAS DEFEATED 
IN THE FOURTH ROUND AT WIMBLEDON. WILL MISS WILLS ONCE MORE 
SUCCEED MRS. MALLORY AT THE TOP THIS FALL? 


Wide World 


Wide World 
BIG BILL TILDEN HAS ALMOST MADE A HABIT OF LOSING RECENTLY. 
LAST YEAR HE SURRENDERED HIS AMERICAN CROWN. THIS YEAR LA- 
COSTE BEAT HIM IN FRANCE AND COCHET IN ENGLAND. CAN TILDEN 
THE MIGHTY REGAIN HIS THRONE IN SEPTEMBER? 


TRUE SPORT LOVERS INDEED ARE THESE PATIENT BRITONS WHO ARRIVED AT THE BOOKING OFFICE AT WIMBLEDON AS EARLY AS FOUR IN THE MORNING 
BEFORE THE INTERNATIONAL MATCHES READY TO AWAIT THEIR TURN AT THE WICKET 
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The Modern Cannibal 


By Harry L. Foster 


()' upon:a time — and not so many years 


ago — there was a nice old king in the Fiji 
Islands. He first distinguished himself at 


the age of six by clubbing a little playmate to death. : 


Then he celebrated his father’s demise by strangling 
that gentleman’s five wives, which probably was 
fair enough, since the father himself had willed it 
and had himself set a 


At my hotel there was a young woman, employed 
in one of the government offices, who was a great 
admirer of the Fiji boys. She would talk intermin- 
ably of their many virtues and of the warlike 
qualities of their ancestors, to the occasional amuse- 
ment of other guests who teased her with such 
comments as, “Yes; they had the same idea of a 

| good fight as the Irish 





lusty precedent by 
chewing several. pieces 
out of his own favorite 
uncle. 

Just how many people 
Cakobau ate before he- 
finally reformed and 
joined the church — 
thereby starting a radi- 
cal new fashion in the 





The business of writing about the South Sea 
Isles is not as thrilling as it used to be, Mr. 
Foster decides in his third article. The time when 
tattooed chieftains fricasseed their prisoners and 
served them up for dinner departed from these 
Pacific islands when the missionary arrived. 
But deprived of his cannibalistic luxuries though 
he now is, the native is not such an unhappy 
fellow after all. Has he not his imported clothes, 

his movie shows, and his public houses? 


have; that’s three men 
with stout clubs hitting 
one who hasn’t any.” 
When she learned that 
I was writing a book, 
she became anxious to 
help me carry away a 
favorable impression of 
her admired subjects 
and promptly planned a 








Cannibal Isles — will 

probably never be known, but from the balcony of 
my hotel in Suva I could see the ancient stones upon 
which he had been accustomed to dash out the 
brains of the victims, and many of the older white 
pioneers who congregated at the bar downstairs 
could recall the dangerous days: 

“Yes, sir; he had a regular arena out at Mbau, his 
big stronghold. When they caught a bunch of 
prisoners, he and his court would sit out there and 
watch the blood spatter. Two huskies would take a 
beggar, one on each side, holding an arm and a leg, 
and run with him until they bumped the rock. Just 
like a Roman holiday, it was, only the signal was 
always thumbs down.” 

But on the day of my arrival, in 1927, Suva 
declared another sort of festival —to watch two 
native teams compete for the local cricket champion- 
ship. The ex-flesh-eaters on the street — huge, black 
fellows in funny little skirts, with their hair 
bulging into massive, frizzly manes — idled child- 
ishly on the curb, staring into the shop windows at 
sewing machines and radio sets. And the two gigantic 
policemen on the corner were holding hands! 

I hoped to become better acquainted with these 
Fijians. From their frank and unaffected character 
one felt that a white man could penetrate the surface 
and reach an understanding of them quite impossible 
with Orientals and other soul-masked races. But 
this was not so easy in a British possession. The 
Englishman everywhere holds himself aloof from his 
subjects, building up a respect for his aloofness itself, 
and the visitor who tries to become chummy with 
the people immediately loses not only the Britons’ 
regard but the native’s as well. 


series of afternoon teas 
on the inn veranda to which she invited the very 
nicest boys from her government office. 


HEY came each day in small, embarrassed 
groups, educated, mannerly young gentlemen 
with their skirts, or su/us, neatly pressed and their 
toenails manicured and their hair brushed into the 
most astounding pompadours. They bowed and 
spoke with marvelous dignity. But an afternoon 
tea — a function which robs nine out of ten white 
people of all naturalness — frightened them into the 
most complete and painful silence. Perhaps,’ too; 
the knowledge that they had been trotted forward 
as exhibits and specimens for a psychological analy- 
sis helped also to petrify them. At any rate, -while 
they beamed their good will, their verbal contribu- 
tions were monosyllabic. 
The young Englishwoman did her best to stimu- 
late them: 
“Tevita here is married. Aren’t you, ‘Tevita?’”” 
“ee bf es.” 


“And he’s very fond: of his wife. Aren’t you, 


Tevita?” 

““ Yes,” 

“Now tell us, Tevita, how you met your wife.” 

“No.” = 

“Tevita probably means that his parents ar- 
ranged everything, as they did in ancient times. Is 
that it, Tevita? Or did you select her yourself?” 

“No.” 

“Which do you mean? That your parents talked 
to ber parents and you had to marry her?” 

ce Yes.” . 

“Didn’t you have anything to say about it 
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yourself? Didn’t you fall in love with the girl and 
go to call on her, and take her to the moving pic- 
tures, and propose to her yourself?” 

«ae ¥, e hg 

That was as far as we usually got. Thereafter the 
party resolved itself into a stilted dialogue wherein 
the young lady and myself discussed Fiji and the 
Fijians — always very flatteringly, of course — and 
the native youths listened respectfully and wiggled 
nervous toes. So finally, on my own initiative, I 
went out with the hotel servants to one of their 
parties, where all the best kitchen help in Suva 
gathered at a back street to dance and bang the 
ukulele. But news of this excursion traveled rapidly, 
— news always has a way of doing this in com- 
munities like Suva,— and it quite horrified the 
English girl. 

She met me belligerently on the veranda: “Mr. 
Foster, I introduced you to all the best people from 
our office, and now you’ve spoiled everything by 
associating with the very lowest class of Fijians. 
I shan’t speak to you hereafter. And I’m afraid the 
boys I brought here will tell you nothing more about 


themselves.” 


I NEXT tried the movies. There were several 
houses which ran nightly in the present-day cos- 
mopolitan Suva, the best catering to the Europeans 
with slightly aged high-class attractions, the others 
to the natives with slapstick comedies and Westerns. 
It was to the latter, of course, that I went, to find it 
packed with the most enthusiastic horde of specta- 
tors ever assembled. They filled the “pit” until 
from the balcony it appeared a lagoon of bushy 
manes; and when the piano burst into ragtime they 
rocked the ceiling with their lusty voices, stamping 
and clapping in unison as they whooped the songs, 
improvising their own words in Fijian. 

Finally there fell an awed hush. The screen flashed 
white. Then flared the subtitle: “They sprinkled it 
with star-dust, just to make its lakes so grand; and 
when they had it finished, shure, they called it 
Ire-land.” 

The applause was tumultuous. They could not 
read the caption, but it made no difference. They 
cheered every colleen, wake, jaunting cart, and 
shillalah in that Irish film. But they waxed just as 
patriotic over the Jewish comedy that followed. 
They even shrieked appreciation of a Pathé news 
reel which showed them what happened at Wash- 
ington in 1922. And when the cowboys and the In- 
dians came on, to gallop wildly over the great open 
spaces of Hollywood, bedlam knew no limit. 

Sunday came, and I went to the Methodist service. 
It was a special occasion, preceding Armistice Day, 
and in preparation for an unusually large attendance 
they had moved to the town hall. The large, barn- 
like building was still decorated for a dance on the 
previous evening, its ceiling gay with balloons and 





colored streamers, and its stage, where a pulpit had 
been improvised, was set with what appeared to be a 
French boudoir. There was no irreverence, however, 
about the congregation. 

The interior was packed with natives. Fijians, of 
course, predominated, their hair forming a riot of 
many shades, from the natural black to the lime- 
induced orange and henna. Yet here or there among 
them stood out a long-faced Samoan, or a mon- 
strously bulky Polynesian lady from Rotuma or the 
Friendly Isles. Occasionally one glimpsed a chic 
bonnet or an old-fashioned Merry Widow hat, 
confections treasured throughout the week for the 
Sabbath display, and with it sometimes came a 
squeak of shoes as the belle made her way laboriously 
down the aisle in these unpracticed adjuncts of a 
foreign civilization. 

The choir —a group of serious-looking Fijians, 
mostly girls, quite shapeless and sexless in extra- 
clumsy gowns—sang without accompaniment. Or- 
gans had been introduced here, but without success, 
owing to the universal island custom of doing as one 
pleased with his music. And they needed none. 
Without any apparent preliminary note that choir 
would plunge into the hymn in perfect unison, 
striking the right key by the most amazing instinct, 
and when the harmony swelled out, no organ could 
have equaled it. 

The words, of course, were Fijian. The Lord’s 
Prayer followed, recognizable by its cadences. And 
finally the white minister preached, also in the native 
tongue, his only English phrase being the inter- 
polation — for the benefit of the few Europeans 
present — “Now the collection will be taken.” 
But the Fijians, who interrupted even the prayer 
with shouts of “Vinaka! (Good!)”’ or “Savinaka! 
(Very good!)” applauded even this. And after 
the clergyman had concluded, they were too en- 
thusiastic to leave. One after another, the mem- 
bers of the congregation rose and preached sermons 
of their own until late into the night. Groups 
from various villages offered choral numbers. And 

it took only a single voice, raised in a familiar 
hymn, to bring on another general outpouring of 
joyous, rapturous song. 


UCH were the cannibals of today! To one who 

makes his living by writing of strange people 
and queer customs, the steady progress of civ- 
ilization in the Pacific islands is bound to be a 
source of irritation. It balks him in his quest for 
local color, and he is tempted always to retaliate 
by picturing the ancient life as gloriously idyllic, by 
deploring the exploitation of the poor natives by 
missionary and trader, and finally closing with a 
sentimental essay on the sorrows of a vanishing race. 
But one can’t conscientiously so conclude these 
rambling sketches of Fiji— or of the Tongas and 
Samoas of previous articles — for it’s not only “old 
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stuff,” but quite untrue of these particular groups in 
present-day Oceania. 

In the very beginning, civilization undoubtedly 
hit the native here as hard a blow as it did in the 
Marquesas, from which most of our sentimental 
South Sea literature has emanated. From earliest 
times, the Kanaka throughout these waters had lived 
under a system of communism, wherein all property 
belonged to the village. Even his cannibalism had its 
value in this scheme of things; if scarcely comparable 
to our own custom of trade, it at least kept him 
active, building war canoes or carving spears or 
storing up food in precaution against a siege. 


HEN the first gunboats came knocking at his 

doors and European planters settled on his 
coasts to profit from his fertile valleys, cannibalism 
had to be wiped out, and it left only a general apathy. 
The communism itself had irabued the native with 
no desire for personal gain, so the traders introduced 
him to their vices, and the planters in search of 
labor resorted to blackbirding. Diseases followed, 
abetted possibly by the missionary’s misguided 
zeal in clothing unaccustomed bodies; and the is- 
lander, who had never known the European scourges, 
died overnight even from such minor ailments as 
mumps or measles. 

It was perhaps inevitable that our aggressive 
civilization should invade this tropic paradise in 
pursuit of profit, but the fact remains that even 
Christianity — according to many historians — was 
forced upon groups like Fiji at the point of a gun. 
When the first missionaries came over from Tonga 
in 1835, they met with a very discouraging reception 
from old King Cakobau, but settled upon an island 
near his stronghold; when he tried to eject them, a 
host of their Tongan converts came armed to the 
rescue and overwhelmed him; later, after he had 
submitted to baptism, they joined forces with him 
to punish and baptize the heathen of the interior. 
And there are white men in Fiji today who served 
with the supposedly Christianized Fijians and who 
love to tell how these natives secretly ate their 
prisoners after a victory. 

After all, like most degraded savages, these were 
never valiant warriors, but stealthy, treacherous 
devils who yelled loudest when they had clubbed the 
victim from the rear. Man-eating in these islands, 
while it had become a ceremonial rite associated with 
conquest, seems to have originated among them in 
time of famine, following the destructive hurricanes. 
I rather doubt that long pig was ever so popular 
witH the masses as with the prominent chiefs, who 
always took the choicest portions. And when the 
friends of the vanquished came back to square 
accounts for a foray, cannibalism always had its 
depressing moments. 

But this is not to belittle what the missionaries 
have since accomplished, One sees it even in the 


faces of the natives, from generation to generation. 
The younger boys and girls, who have grown up 
under a peaceful civilization free from the constant 
peril of a hostile onslaught, have remarkably gentle 
countenances, while in the features of the older 
people, particularly those from the mountains, one 
sees a suggestion of the former barbarism — in the 
thick, cruel lips, in the apelike foreheads, in the 
ugly flatness of the Negroid noses and the reddish 
cast of the eyeballs — and one reflects that, in their 
time, they were notorious as the world’s most savage 
and degraded race. ) 
But I can’t see that they demand pity. today. 
They are no longer a dying race. In several months of 
wandering through the South Seas, I can’t recall the 
discovery of an islander who appeared unhappy. 
And in the silly, childish enjoyment of people like 
the Fijians in everything from’a church service to a 
movie show there is perhaps the promise of a gradual 
and natural adaptation on their part to a civilization 
which — however irritating to a travel writer — is’ 
probably to be accepted as their inescapable fate. 
Armistice Day came in Suva, and those same 
Fijians turned out to cheer for the British Empire. 
All the shops had closed, and all the troops, school- 
children, and dignitaries came marching to the 
town hall. Throughout the morning there was a 
constant procession of little black boys walking two, 
by two and hand in hand, larger boys in shorts and 
cricket caps, white girls of assorted sizes under the 
guidance of bespectacled lady missionaries, fuzzy- 
topped native girls led by a huge schoolma’am as dark 
as her umbrella, even a class of tiny Indian maidens, 
daughters of the imported coolie labor, shrouded 
from head to foot with voluminous, gauzy clothing, 
exact replicas of their modest elders. The festivities 
would have been held on the green, but there was 
a hint of rain in the sky so they crowded into the 
town hall again— too small to accommodate so 
many patriots — and milled about the lawn, where 
the sergeant of police, the biggest and stoutest 
citizen of the South Sea Islands, strutted about, 
glorious in his crimson sash and countless medals, 
trying to hush the noisy throng. There were the 
usual speeches—the singing of “God Save the 


- King” — it was a grand success. 


Fess pnt some of us adjourned to a pub 
across the way to toast the empire. I was stand- 
ing at the bar with a few of the old-timers when 
a handsome, broad-faced, impressive-looking native 
walked in. 

“Didn’t I leave my walking stick here? Jove, I 
hate to lose it! It’s not the intrinsic value of the 
damned thing, but the principle of forgetting it in a 

ub!” 

The old-timers called him over. “Meet Ratu Pope 
Senilole,” they said, “the grandson of old King 
Cakobau.” 
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Readers and Writers 


CH people are commonly re- 
puted to have logical minds, and 
they are pretty generally known to 

have a very practical sense — to put it 
mildly — of the value of money. Com- 
bining these two faculties they have now 
raised in a practical and logical form a 
question which has vaguely agitated the 
literary world elsewhere. If a composer 
receives a royalty on every public per- 
formance of his music, if protected by 
copyright, why should authors not receive 
royalties on the public consumption of 
their works? By “public consumption” 
what is meant is the copies of books 
loaned to library readers. 

Here, it will be evident, is another phase 
of the debate as to whether libraries stimu- 
late or reduce the consumption of books 
by purchase. In France, instead of the 
old abstract arguments, the question has 
been brought up in the form of a definite 
proposal to collect royalties on the library 
circulation of books. If a thousand people 
in the course of a year read a particular 
volume from the library, then, since only 
one or two, or at most half a dozen copies 
were purchased by the librarian, so many 
hundred potential sales were lost, with 
‘a corresponding loss to the author. As the 
sale of most books of a calibre above the 
level of mere entertainment is chiefly to 
libraries, the point is worth considering. 

A novelist who is rejoicing in a sale of 
from fifty to a hundred .thousand copies 
of a new book is fit very seriously affected 
by the fact that thousands of other read- 
ers are getting the volume from a library. 
By an irony of fate, indeed, the popular 
sale stimulates the library sale, as the 
more efficient of these institutions make a 
point of supplying the latest favorite 
while it is still new. But in the field of 
nonfiction the situation is not so favorable 
to the author. The library has probably 
ordered only one copy, and that one copy 
saves many readers the expense of buying 
the book for themselves. Taking the total 
number of libraries which have placed a 
copy on their shelves the author is faced 
with what may easily account for prac- 
tically all the copies of his work sold. 

Compared with even a relatively ob- 
scure work of fiction the figures will in 
most cases be mediocre. As there are many 
persons who use the volumes, the figures 
do not represent the actual number of 
readers. Why should those readers get for 
nothing what they pay for, directly or in- 
directly, when they hear a song or a 
piece of music? The book is copyrighted, 
and its use without payment is a detri- 
ment to the author. 

I do not know by what ingenious method 


By Ernest Boyd 


the French project proposes to get the 
author’s royalty. Libraries might make a 
half-yearly return, as publishers do, and 
pay to the publishers, for transmission to 
the authors, royalties on every first with- 
drawal of a book by a subscriber. That 
would be the equivalent of a royalty on a 
copy sold. The reader taking out the same 





Mr. Boyd Recommends: 


Fiction 


Twilight Sleep. By Edith Wharton 
(Appleton). 

Bread and Fire. By Charles R. 
Walker (Houghton Mifflin). 

The Honorable Picnic. By Thomas 
Raucat (Viking Press). 

Pretty Creatures. By William Ger- 
hardi (Duffield). 

4 Good Woman. By Louis Bromfield 
(Stokes). 


GENERAL 


Trader Horn: Being the Life and 
Works of Alfred Aloysius Horn 
(Simon and Schuster). 

The Last Salon: Anatole France and 
His Muse. By Jeanne Maurice 
Pouquet (Harcourt, Brace). 

Disraeli. By D. L. Murray (Little, 
Brown). 

Studies in the Contemporary Theatre. 
By John Palmer (Little, Brown). 











book a second or any number of subse- 
quent times would be regarded in the 
same light as a private purchaser who, 
once having bought the book, places it 
in his library for future use. The customer 
presumably would pay, as is customary, 
and in most cases the payment would be 
twenty, thirty, or fifty cents a volume, 
according to the price of the work and 
the author’s royalty. 


O the French logical mind this will 

doubtless appear simple, and I pray 
it may be so. Being of an equally logical 
but skeptical frame of mind, I foresee 
difficulties. In the first place, is there any- 
body in our great Anglo-Saxon civiliza- 
tion naive enough to imagine anything so 
far-fetched as a scheme to help high- 
brows who cannot help themselves; that 
is, who cannot supply the public with 
what it wants, who cannot make money? 
Is not this attitude already reflected in 
the difference. between the duration of 
copyrights:on literary works as compared 
with patents and royalties on mineral 


rights? Did not the composers recently 
enforce the extension of the musical copy- 
right laws to cover radio performances? 
Yet, so far as I know, one may broadcast 
a copyrighted article, or read from a copy- 
righted book, without any compensation 
whatsoever to the author. He is presumed 
to be flattered by the delicate attention. 

That, in fact, is the argument, in 
another form, which is employed in all 
discussions of the library situation. On 
general principles it is contended that 
libraries create readers, develop bookish 
habits, and are a source of sweetness and 
light. Possibly. But on what are the 
writers to live while their books are 
used to build up centers of culture? I 
have known all sorts of library readers, 
but never one who acquired the habit of 
buying books thereby. On the contrary, 
every book buyer known to me has a 
natural reluctance to use public libraries 
except for works of reference. 


F the French project could be tested, 
the question for the author to decide 
would be whether his book would suffer 
or gain if he refused to allow it to be 
sold to libraries. That, in turn, might 
be determined by the nature of the book. 
If Miss Anita Loos had refused to permit 
the sale of “Gentlemen Prefer Blondes” 
to libraries, and if the vogue of that work 
had grown independently of the library 
public, would the sales to persons who 
could not borrow the volume have swelled 
the total number of copies actually repre- 
senting earned revenue to the author? 
Their inability to get it at the libraries 
would probably have stimulated the ob- 
stinacy and curiosity of a certain num- 


- ber. But I doubt if the book borrower can 


ever change his spots. On the other hand, 
could any author of nonfiction works live 
on the circulation represented by the 
handful of people in every community 
who buy books when they want to read 
them? It is a pity that some publisher 
does not try to get some statistics which 
would give us an idea of the proportion 
of sales of a given work to libraries and to 
private purchasers. If the booksellers and 
distributing agencies collaborated it would 
not be very difficult to trace orders from 
libraries which did not come directly to 
the publishers. Only by experiments of 
this kind could one obtain the data neces- 
sary to judge a scheme for exacting royal- 
ties from libraries. If it were shown 
conclusively that books most certain of 
library support have a negligible public 
of private purchasers, then obviously it 
would be unwise to kill the geese that lay 
the not too golden eggs. 
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The Protestant of Cheyne Row 
A Review by Ralph Sargent Bailey 


CARLYLE AT HIS ZENITH (1848- 
1853). By David Alec Wilson. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 
$5.00. 


HREE quarters of a century 
after Thomas Carlyle reached his 


greatest eminence appears the first 
complete and ungarnished biography of 
that tempestuous rebel who laid mid- 
Victorian England by the ears and 
changed the critical thought of a whole 
literary era. Perhaps the most damaging 
prejudices to the popular esteem of this 
semimystic— more damning than his 
works — were contributed shortly after 
his death in the early ‘eighties by his 
literary executor, James Anthony Froude, 
and later by Alexander Carlyle, who 
made public the love letters of Thomas 
and Jane Welsh Carlyle in an unhappy 
effort to counteract the effect of Froude’s 
biographies. Never properly compre- 
hended by any but the most discerning of 
his contemporaries, Carlyle became all the 
more misunderstood and reviled by the 
generation that followed him. It is really 
only with the change of century and the 
breaking away from the affectations and 
the pretty flatulence of Victorianism that 
he has come into his own. 

Not that even now much more than a 
very erratic and turbulent genius may be 
attributed to him — the battle of Carlyle 
still waxes hot, and there are still almost 
as many who condemn both the man and 
his writings as there are those to worship 
his memory. For both parties, therefore, 
the vast undertaking of David Alec Wil- 
son will serve as a storehouse of evidence, 
since it is far and away the most detailed 
documentation that has appeared on the 
subject. 

For years, while in service in India and 
during brief home intervals, this dogged 
Scotsman has labored to accumulate his 
material. The first fruits of his rich 
harvest appeared in 1923: “Carlyle till 
Marriage (1795-1826).” Next came 
“Carlyle to ‘The French Revolution’ 
(1826-37)”; and again, “Carlyle on 
Cromwell and Others (1837-48).” Now 
comes this fourth large volume, with the 
last two promised before the end of 1929. 

Without even so much as a preambu- 
latory flourish, Mr. Wilson undertakes 
“Carlyle at His Zenith.” “When 1848 
began Carlyle was still enjoying himself, 
reading at large,” runs the first sentence 
—and he is off. Even to those unac- 
quainted with the earlier volumes there is 
no abruptness in this, so quickly does the 
author forsake even the vestiges of his 
authorship to give us Carlyle himself. Not 


once in the book do-we feel Wilson inter- 
preting Carlyle, yet that such interpreta- 
tion must have taken place is obvious in 
the face of the evidence. Boswell never 
obtruded upon his Johnson because he 
was by nature incapable of dominating his 
subject. Lockhart was a great biographer 
because the genius of his father-in-law 
guided his own discriminating bent into 
right channels. So Wilson — in contra- 
distinction to men like Macaulay and 
Froude, who inevitably infuse their work 
with the bias of their own temperaments 
—combines the humility of a Boswell 
with the discernment of a Lockhart. 
One can often understand to some ex- 
tent that Carlyle should have been held a 
contentious iconoclast with no greater 
purpose in life than to upset the estab- 
lished order — whatever that might be. 
For though Johnson was a tyrant, not 
even he—certainly not Scott — ever 
betrayed such a lust for combat as did 
Carlyle in a letter written in 1850: 


I do not enter much into the Papal Ag- 
gression affair tho I am Protestant enough 
to view it with equanimity, and.even with 
a kind of goodwill. It seems to me the old 
Pope ought to be warned that 4e is out of 
the game, for one; that after having beaten 
out his brains for three hundred years with 
Cromwellian and other hammers, we do 
expect he will now die! If the poor English 
people can do this, I shall not be sorry. If 
they fail to do it, I shall understand that 
windbag knocked against windbag will 
infallibly further the collapse of things in- 
flated; and so in any case the Papal Aggres- 
sion is grist to my mill. 


Certainly then, if ever, Carlyle was 
spoiling ‘for a fight! 


Me. THRALE, in fixing a percentage 
rating for the attributes of the great 
and near great of her day, may have con- 
ceded Johnson a zero on both “ Manners” 
and “Humor,” but neither she nor anyone 
else would have called him, as some did 
Carlyle when the “Life of John Sterling” 
appeared, a “melancholy Polyphemus,” 
and likened him to a Voltaire for his bitter 
mockery of all things Christian. And it is 
easy to understand how men of Carlyle’s 
day either admired him passionately or 
hated him with a singular violence. For 
example, in a letter to Emerson he once 
wrote: “I dare say you are a little bored 
occasionally with ‘Jesus’ &c., as I con- 
fess I myself am, when I discern what a 
beggarly Twaddle they have made of all 
that, what a greasy Cataplasm to lay to 
their own poltrooneries . . .” Again, 
he once burst out in conversation 
with, “Damn Wesley for bringing in a 


Jew-nosed God!” This sort of thing went 
down hard with the Victorians. 

But just as it was not in Carlyle to com- 
promise with his convictions when they 
set him against the politics or the religion 
of his day, so it was impossible for him to 
compromise with his loyalties. John Ster- 
ling was one of these; Goethe was another. 
Goethe, Schiller, and Richter had known 
Carlyle as a disciple in his formative 
period. When the years at Craigenputtoch 
that brought forth “Sartor” had settled 
in his own mind the “Everlasting Yea and 
Nea” of existence, he became master and 
Sterling bis disciple. And the life of his 
friend, which was the only great piece of 
work coming out of Cheyne Row during 
the period of Wilson’s volume, was essen- 
tially a very real and gallant tribute. 


i a limited space one cannot begin 
to set down the Carlyle of Wilson’s 
picturing, much less of the reader’s own. 
There were too many sides to his strange 
and volatile nature. As the reader finds 
him here, his career is touching the top 
of its trajectory. The incomparable 
“French Revolution,” the “Sartor,” the 
“Cromwell,” and “Past and Present” 
have been written. “Frederick the Great,” 
prophetic of the decline of his powers, is 
more than a decade ahead. He is content 
to stay in Cheyne Row with his thoughts, 
writing little, receiving friends — and 
enemies — much. He is the most talked- 
of man in English letters: loved by a very 
few, admired by many, hated by more, 
and respected by almost all. Mr. Wilson - 
sensibly refrains from trying to picture 
the man into whose study came pilgrims 
from two continents; he lets Carlyle’s 
contemporaries do this. After describing 
Carlyle’s appearance one of them writes: 


You see at once that he is no ordinary 
person. . . . In conversation he is not so 
neat, brilliant and epigrammatic as Ma- 
caulay, but he is more cordial and exhibits 
greater ardour and generosity. Carlyle: 
opens the hearer’s heart — Macaulay 
closes it. There is an undercurrent of sar- 
casm and contempt in Macaulay. Carlyle 
exhibits none of this offensive condescen- 
sion. His associates feel safe in his pres- 
ence, and do not anticipate that he will 
laugh at his guest as soon as the door is 
closed. 


And as Carlyle was “no ordinary pet- 
son,” so this is no ordinary biography; 
as Carlyle opened his hearer’s heart, so 
David Alec Wilson opens the reader’s; 
and though Carlyle’s works may still be 
anathema to that particular reader, Car- 
lyle, the man, will find a fuller and a 
richer understanding. 
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New Books 1n Brief Review 


Blue Voyage. By Conrad Aiken. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 


LREADY recognized as an authentic 
t who has for some years prac- 
ticed that difficult profession with success, 
Conrad Aiken has now written a novel. 
The first impression which it makes on a 
reviewer is of a magnificent discharge of 
power—the power of a poet and a 
psychologist rolled into one. That it is a 
great “piece of writing,” that its different 
parts maintain themselves and grow in 
the reader’s mind, that it lives and gives 
off life of the most varied kind there can 
be no doubt. To go further than this and 
evaluate it as a novel or even as a poem 
is difficult. The difficulty arises in this 
instance from the fact that it is written 
in the “stream of consciousness” man- 
ner. It is experimental. That manner 
itself is necessarily a gigantic literary 
experiment, the greatest as far as we can 
see im our generation. 

William Demarest takes a boat and 
goes to Europe in order to seek out the girl 
with whom he is in love. He travels 
second class; she, first. She cuts him as 
they pass on the deck. That is the plot, 
but behind these slender external events 
the real sweep of the story is given in the 
mental life of Demarest and of a half 
dozen fellow passengers. Nowhere in lit- 
erature has a single episode in the mental 
life of a human being been recorded with 
such completeness or such art as in this 
book. One major query, however, stood 
in this reader’s mind on finishing the book. 
Had William Demarest been a few 
degrees more an extrovert, or, as the old- 
fashioned novel readers used to say, a 
“stronger character,” wouldn’t the book 
have been better? Wouldn’t it have been 
in fact a very great book indeed? For, 
acting after the manner of extroverts, he 
would have involved himself, given Mr. 
Aiken as his guide, in a tangible and sub- 
stantial tragedy, composed of a real, not 
an imagined, tangle of social relations. 


**e* &£¢ & 


The Ship Sails On. By Nordahl Grieg. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 


AKE H. M. Tomlinson at his best, 

strip him of all but the vestiges of 
his warmth and humanness, and you have 
the author of this narrative of a trip 
aboard a freighter from Norway to Cape 
Town. Mr. Grieg has made no pretense 
at romantic effect, to be sure; but no more 
has Tomlinson ever done so. Yet where 
Tomlinson inevitably created romance 
where none properly existed before merely 
by the rich coloring and the great vitality 
of his writing, Greig achieves, by virtue 
of a fertility of detail and a coldly vivid 


thoroughness, only a seemingly authentic 
account of a series of almost savage ex- 
periences. “‘The Ship Sails On” is good 
reading —no doubt of that — but it 
leaves no sense of exhilaration, merely an 
exhausting melancholy in the face of the 
sea’s might and cruelty. The work of trans- 
lation has been ably done, if the opinion 
of one unacquainted with Scandinavian 
tongues may count, in the sense that a 
perfect continuity of feeling is preserved 
in a manner well attuned to the matter. 
In this alone the casual reader may take 
much pleasure. 


*x***& & * 


“We.” By Charles A. Lindbergh. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 


HARLES AUGUSTUS LIND- 
BERGH uses 197 pages to tell the 
story of his early career and thirty-three 
to detail the record of his life since he de- 
cided to fly to Paris. The book is a modest, 
direct biography of a barnstorming aviator, 
who even during his circusy days as a free 
lance in the upper levels, kept eye and 
mind on a consuming ambition to become 
a perfect pilot. The thread of this desire 


may be traced through the whole pattern. 


of Lindbergh’s life from the day he first 
saw an airplane. He barnstormed around 
the country, landing in swamps, cow 
pastures, on hillsides — even in a town 
square. He dropped from parachutes for 
exhibition. He played the county fairs. 
But all the time he kept his eye on one 
goal, until at last, after passing the severe 
training of an Army aviation school in 
Texas, he distinguished himself as an air- 
mail pilot and later as the first man to fly 
from New York to Paris. 

The book merits attention as providing 
a background against which to stand this 
man in the light of his recent international 
fame. It is good to know the details of his 
barnstorming days — how he bought an 
old Army ’plane for $500 and, without 
telling anyone of his inexperience, sailed 
away in it for his first solo flight; how he 
essayed his initial loop the loop when a 
crowd of small-town Southerners payed 
him $5 to do it with a negro as passenger. 
It is pleasing to learn that when Lind- 
bergh was a mail pilot his mother made a 
round trip with him from St. Louis to 
New York, cramped in the mail compart- 
ment of the ship. But enough. The book 
invites all who are interested in Lindbergh 
— and who is not? 

The author was so inherently modest in 
his own account of his greatest achieve- 
ment that the publishers had to get Fitz- 
hugh Green to pen the epic of those 
stirring events which followed in swift 
succession after “we” swept down on 
Le Bourget. 


Il Pentamerone: or the Tale of Tales. Being 
a translation by Sir Richard Burton, 
from Giovanni Batiste Basile. New 
York: Boni & Liveright. $3.50. 


N the Seventeenth Century an Italian 
gentleman scholar, named Basile, 
wrote down in the witty Neapolitan dia- 
lect of his time a great number of stories 
current at that time in a living tradition. 
He called them “II Pentamerone” in 
imitation of “‘I] Decamerone” of an ear- 
lier day. They share with Boccaccio’s great 
work the qualities of vividness, frankness, 
and grace that have made the older col- 
lection immortal. Sir Richard Burton’s 
translation of “Il Pentamerone” was 
published in London in 1893, but was 
soon exhausted, and since then no trans- 
lation has been available in English. 
This new American issue, a reprint of 
the English edition, is typographically a 
worthy embodiment of the “Tales,” and 
a fitting addition to the libraries of Eng- 
lish readers. 


*se ek & 


Annie Oakley. By Courtney Ryley Cooper. 
New York: Duffield & Co. $2.50. 


T the age of eight Annie Oakley 
shouldered her first gun; at thirteen 
she had become the sole support of a large 
and impecunious family by means of her 
skill with shotgun and rifle, and while still 
in her mid-teens she defeated Frank But- 
ler, a professional sharpshooter, in her 
first exhibition match by bringing down 
twenty-five out of twenty-five pigeons to 
his twenty-four. A year later she became 
Mrs. Butler, and the career which earned 
her the title of champion woman rifle shot 
of the world was begun. Her name, cou- 
pled with that of Col. William Cody, 
better known as Buffalo Bill, came, at 
the end of the last century, to symbolize 
the spirit of the “Old West” as none 
other in our history could do. 

With an intimate knowledge of the world 
in which this phenomenal figure moved 
and an immense regard for the woman 
herself, Mr. Cooper has given us a biog- 
raphy, totally undistinguished from a lit- 
erary point of view, which is yet amaz- 
ingly absorbing — warmed by the vitality 
and gentleness of his subject. He has 
painted a rare and moving portrait of the 
backwoods girl who came from the ob- 
scurity of an Ohio pioneer town to a posi- 
tion of international eminence where 
kings and princes sought her favors — 
and where not the humblest of her friends 
was ever forgotten. Those to whom Annie 
Oakley is merely a glamorous name would 
be immeasurably repaid for two hours 
spent in the company of Mr. Cooper’s 
book. 
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What the World Is Doing 


RESIDENT CALVIN COOLIDGE 
Pe: off half a dozen Presidential 
booms by his terse announcement on 
August 2: “I do not choose to run for 
President in 1928.” As far as can be 
learned, Mr. Coo.ipcE made 

7. oes ; a the decision against seeking 

a third term entirely with- 
out consultation with his political ad- 
visers. No warning of his action was given 
to correspondents when they appeared 
on Tuesday morning for the regular 
conference. When it was over the Presi- 
dent asked the men to return at noon for 
‘a statement, and when they had reas- 
sembled, he gave to each a small slip of 
paper upon which his announcement 
was written. No comment accompanied 
the slips; no reason for making the 
decision just at this time was given. 

The curious manner in which the 
President worded his message led some 
to believe that he did not mean it to be 
construed as an unequivocal refusal to be 

..,.. considered a candidate in 
/ Ambiguities 1058. Senator REED SMOOT 
of Utah, for example, said upon reading 
it: “I construe the statement to mean 
that if the Republican convention nomi- 
nates him again he will accept the 
nomination. It does not bar him from 
running again in such an event.” Others 
of the same view were inclined to believe 
that the President’s statement indicated 
only a personal inclination not to run 
again, but did not mean that he would 
refuse the nomination if it became evident 
that the people desired him. This is 
apparently the view of the New York 
Herald Tribune, a strong Coo.mpcE 
organ, which predicts the country will 
demand him in 1928 and that he will 
bow to the demand. 

Press comment elsewhere, however, 
and the majority of political leaders, 
believe that the President has firmly 
withdrawn from the race. After maintain- 

Why ing so discreet a silence upon 

és ss litical plans, they point 
aa aus eon he voald hardly sthte 
an ambiguous statement. No, they say, 
his choice of word is simply an evidence 
of good taste. The President could hardly 
refuse a nomination which had not been 
offered him; hence, he selects the more 
delicate word “choose” to express the 
same idea. Mr. Coo.ipceE, after giving out 
his statement, has returned to his usual 
silence regarding personal moves. No 
word has been given out as to why he 
reached his decision or why he gave it 
out upon that date. It is interesting to 
note, however, that it was done upon 
the fourth anniversary of the scene in 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


the Vermont farm house when Col. 
Joun Cooripce administered to his son 
the oath of office as President of the 
United States. 

Among the principals who have been 
named as possible successors of President 
Coo.ipce are Hersert Hoover, Secre- 
tary of Commerce, Vice President 

A Cuartes Gates Dawes, 

Inheritors Fy Governor FRANK _ O. 
Lowpen of Illinois, NicHotas Lone- 
worTH, Speaker of the House, and 





The Week 


q{Mr. Coolidge does not “choose” 
to be a candidate. Ambiguities. 
A bombshell in the Republican 
political camp. Presidential booms 
and their principles. {The end of 
a cause célébre. Massachusetts’ 
governor refuses to pardon Sacco 
and Vanzetti. {The Geneva con- 
ference collapses. But everyone 
is pleasant about it. Mr. Coolidge 
does not anticipate naval races. 
But Congressman Butler thinks 
we'll need some cruisers. {Ship to 
shore. Pilot Chamberlin adds 
new laurels to aviation. A regular 
service? Launching by catapult. 
§Canada entertains. The Prince 
of Wales, Prince George, and 
Prime Minister Baldwin all arrive 
in Quebec. Mr. Baldwin talks on 
markets. §Roumania’s troubles. 
Carol plays politics. He will re- 
turn if his people want him. 











Senator Witt1am E. Boran of Idaho, 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. Of this number, Governor Low- 
DEN is the only man who has made his 
candidacy known and begun an active 
campaign for the 1928 nomination. He 
has made a particular point of champion- 
ing the farmers’ desires for equalization- 
fee legislation to serve as a farm-relief 
panacea. 

On August 3, Gov. Atvan T. Futter 
of Massachusetts gave out his decision 
which settled the fate of Nrcota Sacco 
and BaRTOLOMEO VANZETTI, convicted 

murderers. After an ex- 

— _ haustive review of the en- 

tire case, in which he was 
assisted by an advisory committee com- 
posed of A. Lawrence Lowe yt, president 
of Harvard University, Samue. W. 
Stratton, president of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and Judge 


Rosert Grant, Governor FuLier 
reached the decision that the men were 
fairly tried and convicted. He has there- 
fore refused to intervene or to stay their 
execution. 

Widespread interest has been attached 
to the case because of the implication that 
the confessed radical views held by Sacco 
and VaNnzETTI militated against their re- 

ceiving a fair trial. Judge 

a. WessTER THAYER, who pre- 
sided over their trial at 

Dedham in 1921, was particularly alleged 
to have been prejudiced against them. 


Shortly after their first conviction, a de- 


fense committee was formed which sought 
to gain a new trial for the two men. Prom- 
inent persons of conservative tendencies 
interested themselves in the case, and 
radicals throughout the world have taken 
up the matter and made it the subject for 
protests, both passive and violent. Va- 
rious American envoys abroad have been 
threatened; attempts have been made 
upon the lives of some. 

The crime for which the two men must 
die in the electric chair is the murder of 
a paymaster and guard in South Braintree, 
Massachusetts, on April 15, 1920. Sacco 

and VANZETTI were arrested 
<a on May 5, 1920, and VAn- 
zETTI was placed on trial 
June 22 for the robbery of another pay- 
master in Bridgewater, Massachusetts. 
He was found guilty and sentenced on 
August 16 to a term of from twelve to 
fifteen years. On September 14, Sacco and 
VanzeTT1 were indicted for the South 
Braintree murders. On May 31, 1921, 
their trial began in Dedham Court House 
before Judge THaveR. On July 14, 1921, 
they were convicted of murder in the first 
degree. Since that time, counsel for the 
defense has continuously attempted to 
secure a new trial for the men. In Novem- 
ber, 1925, CerLestino MaperRros, a 
murderer awaiting death in Charlestown 
prison, stated that he had taken part 
in the South Braintree murders and that 
Sacco and Vanzett1 had not been impli- 
cated. His “confession” was made the 
basis of motions for a new trial, but all 
motions were denied by Judge THavER. 
The State Supreme Court was then asked 
to review the case. But under Massachu- 
setts law, the highest State court may 
pass only upon the legal aspects of the 
case — that is, it may call for a new trial 
if it finds an irregularity in the way the 
case has been conducted; it cannot con- 
sider matters of fact. 

Following the Supreme Court’s refusal 
to order a new trial, all hopes of the men 
were placed in executive clemency. The 
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governor immediately commenced his 
2 review of the case and 
rh named an advisory com- 
mittee of three to aid him. 
The committee was unanimous in believ- 
ing the men to have been guilty. Their 
execution is set for the week of August 10. 
Following announcement of the decision 
special precautions were immediately 
taken to guard the governor’s life, which 
has been threatened in case he should 
fail to stay the execution. Homes of Judge 
THAYER and others connected with the 
case have likewise been guarded. 

The three-power arms limitation con- 
ference between the United States, Great 
Britain, and Japan which has been dis- 
cussing naval programs at Geneva, 

Switzerland, since June 20, 
Poly Ful adjourned sine die on Aug- 
ust 4. No ill feeling accom- 
panied the final sessions, and the best of 
relations existed between the delegates 
at the close. But all had decided that in 
view of the divergence between American 
and British views, it would be impossible 
to reach an agreement. Therefore, the 
navies of the three powers will not suffer 
further limitations at this time. 

In the last days of the conference Japan 
sought to save the situation by intro- 
ducing a compromise plan by which Brit- 
ain should declare a naval holiday until 
the United States succeeded 
in catching up to her. Japan 
suggested that Britain rest 
with her present “authorized” program, 
but plan no new building. But immediately 
a difference of opinion arose as to the 
interpretation of the word “authorized.” 
W. Cuive Brivcemay, First Lord of the 
Admiralty and chief British delegate, 
seemed to believe that it meant a comple- 
tion of Britain’s program which would 
give her 458,000 tons of cruisers, a total 
to which Ambassador Hucu S. Grsson, 
head of the American delegation, has 
consistently refused to agree. 

President Coo.ipcr, in commenting 
upon the impending close of the confer- 
ence, indicated that he did not believe 
any new _ armament races would 

egin. He has always held, 

at += he said, that the United 
States should have a Navy 

adequate to protect its coast line and is- 
land possessions and based to some ex- 
tent upon the strength of the other 
powers’ offensive and defensive weapons. 

Representative THomas S. BuTLER of 
Pennsylvania, chairman of the House 
Naval Affairs Committee, has wired Mr. 
Coo.ipcE expressing in somewhat veiled 

words the opinion that the 

ye ing next Congress would de- 

mand an adequate building 

program in cruisers. Chairman BuTLEeR 

wired Mr. Cooxince that he believed this 

country’ would have to resume its old 

method of gauging its needed naval 
strength by that of other powers. 


Japan’s 
Plan 





CuarencE D. CHAMBERLIN, trans- 
atlantic aviator who with Cuares A. 
Levine flew in the Columbia from 
Roosevelt Field, Long Island, to Ger- 
many, has carried recent 
aviation development a step 
farther. On August 1 he 
took off from the new flying runway 
on the deck of the Leviathan, huge United 
States Shipping Board liner, eighty miles 
off Ambrose Light, and carried nine 
hundred pieces of mail to the postmaster 
at Teterboro, New Jersey. The trial 
marked the first occasion upon which a 
*plane had carried mail from the deck of 
a passenger liner to shore. CHAMBERLIN’S 
exploit was watched with interest by 
Shipping Board and Government officials. 
The former intimated that they would 
be ready to consider bids for a similar 
service to be installed regularly on their 
vessels. Apparently, the project will also 
be tried at the other side to enable 
important mail as well as a few passengers 
to reach Europe a day or two days ahead 
of the present schedule. 

The Leviathan’s runway is 114 feet in 
length, but CHAMBERLIN used only 75 feet 
in getting up speed for his take-off. It was 
a particularly bad morning and the pilot 

started out in a ten-minute 

Catapult ull between 


Ship-to- 


Vi rainstorms. 
Reneny _ Fog also hampered his prog- 
ress, but despite these 


weather hindrances, he had landed at 
Curtiss Field, Long Island, less than an 
hour after leaving the Leviathan. Com- 
menting upon the feasibility of installing 
a regular service of this sort CHAMBERLIN 
said: “There is no doubt in my mind that 
the plan is perfectly practicable, and that 
it will be done. Of course, if it were to be 
done regularly it would be better to have 
a catapult, but that would have to be a 
permanent installation. This runway 
would be all right except in a rough sea, 
for then it would be difficult to keep the 
*plane on the runway. I was perfectly 
satisfied with the trial.” The catapult of 
which the pilot speaks is used on various 
Navy vessels to launch seaplanes. It is 
sixty feet in length and mounts a small 


car upon which the ’plane rests, steadied | 


by wires. When the ’plane is to be 
launched, the car is drawn back to the 
end of the catapult and the ’plane’s 
motors are opened up. Car and ’plane are 
shot down the length of the steel catapult 
by means of compressed air or gunpowder. 
At the end of the runway, where the car 
has attained a speed of sixty miles an 
hour, the plane is released and soars into 
the air under its own power. When 
’planes so launched return to the ship, 
they must land on the water. 

On July 30, from the steamship 
Empress of Australia, three distinguished 
personages stepped ashore. The first 

Visit was EDWARD ALBERT 

*HOrS CurisTIAN GEORGE AN- 
DREW Patrick Davip, better known to 


the world as the Prince or WazEs, heir 
apparent to the British throne. The 
second was his youngest brother, Prince 
GeorcE, whose visit is the second he has 
paid to Canada. The third member of the 
party was a man whom the Canadians 
apparently regarded with even more 
interest than the sons of royalty — 
Prime Minister Stantey Batpwin. All 
of the men were acclaimed by Quebec, 
and the ovations were repeated by 
Montreal on August 1 when the party 
moved on there. Before the Canadian 
Club, Mr. Batpwin occasioned some 
surprise by removing his coat and ad- 
dressing his enthusiastic audience in his 
shirt sleeves. Encouraged by his example, 
cutaways were relegated to the backs of 
chairs as the Prime Minister addressed 
his audience as a business man to business 
men. The burden of his talk was trade — 
Britain’s attempts to rebuild an economic 
position gravely menaced by the war, 
and her bid for trade from her colonies 
and self-governing dominions. He talked 
of Britain as an export center of goods 
which he hoped Canada would share in 
buying, and of the mother country as 
a center for absorbing the goods of 
Canada and her sister nations in what 
is now the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions. His remarks were received with en-. 
thusiasm by his auditors. The PRINcE oF 
Wa tes and Prince GeorceE have already 
departed for the former’s ranch, where 
Mr. Batpwin will join them for a time. 
Roumania’s situation, with a six-year- 
old king on the throne and a father who 
would be king, is somewhat more il- 
luminated by former Crown Prince 
CaroL’s statement to the 
IfI Were New York Times and Le 
Matin of Paris that he 
would respond to the call of his country 
should the call be forthcoming. Such 
a decision appears somewhat in the light 
of the politician who disclaims any 
intent of seeking an office, but will 
accept it if the people demand him. 
Whether Roumania will demand Caroi 
instead of his small son, Micuakt, or 
whether he will take steps to arrange 
demonstrations signifying that the coun- 
try is eager for him to become its sover- 
eign — these developments are veiled in 
the future. “I consider that as a Rouma- 
nian and a father I have the right and 
duty to watch that the greatness of our 
nation . . . shall submit to no harm in 
order that my son shall receive intangible 
the heritage when his day comes. This 
situation gives me the right to intervene 
personally. ...I bear in my heart a 
burning desire to be useful to my country 
and not to provoke disorders there, but 
could never fail to obey the wish of my 
people and to respond to its appeal if it be 
addressed to me.” Carox is still domiciled 
in Neuilly, just outside Paris, and so far as 
is known, has made no.attempt to cross 
the borders of his own country. 
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_ The Editor Steps Down 


VIDENTLY we started something 
in discussing editorially the relation 
between the Presidential nomination and 
Federal patronage in our issue of July 
16. Though Mr. Coolidge has withdrawn 
from the race the two letters below are 
indicative of the degree to which the third- 
term question agitates the electorate. The 
following letter, which needs no comment, 
comes from Indianapolis: 


Dear Sir: 
In Tue InpEPENDENT of July 16 you 


examinations would take all post offices, 
including the fourth class, out of politics; 
yet he does not make the order. He could 
stop absolutely the corrupt handling of 
Federal offices in the South, but he makes 
no move. He knows the Southern delegates, 
except in the States of Kentucky and 
Tennessee, represent nothing, yet without 
protest from him the number of delegates 
is increased. In the presence and hearing 
of these loud calls for action, he is silent — 
and complacent. 
Luctus B, Swirr. 


should try to keep within, say, 500 miles 
of the facts. 
Currron MatHews. 





HE article on “The La Follette 

Succession,” by Clarence E. Cason, 
which was published in Toe INDEPENDENT 
for July 2, has provoked the following 
repercussion from Beach Bluff, Massa- 
chusetts, published without comment: 


Dear Sir: 
Why and how “ready made ideas” — 


have presented in sharp outline the picture 
of a President renominating himself by 
the use of Federal patronage. And you 
have shown in other issues that the han- 
dling of that patronage, especially in South- 
ern States, is such as to make it impossible 
to understand how any high-minded 
President can consent to receive the sup- 
port of the delegates it produces. Some 
plain questions are in order. Why should 
States in the South where the Republican 
party has practically no existence have 
not only a voice but a deciding voice in 
the nomination of a Republican Presi- 
dential candidate? That is not all. Another 


ND in this letter from Swarthmore, 
Pennsylvania, the writer calls to our 
attention the fact that we didn’t go far 
enough in saying that a President might 
win a third nomination through the 
careful dispensation of patronage. We 
agree with him. The only Easible solution 
then would be one six-year term. Such an 
arrangement, we believe, is going to come 
in for much discussion — and that before 
many more Presidents have left the 
White House. The letter follows: 


Dear Sir: 


why do you use them and condemn 
Senator La Follette for so doing? Your 
Washington representative has misin- 
formed you if you think young La Follette 
is not a real man! 

As to the elder La Follette, he made 
Wisconsin the most progressive and the 
best governed State of the Union, It has 
no debt. It has a wonderful educational 
system. Its people are intelligent and 
prosperous. Don’t rely too much on Wall 
Street opinion. 

O. F. Nessrr. 





question which should be thundered in 
every corner of the North is why should 
that deciding voice be given to delegates 
chosen by a so-called party organization 
in the South such as THE INDEPENDENT 
has described — the most corrupt and 
degrading that ever existed in America. 
Except in two States the South is entitled 
to only nominal representation; yet the 
number has been increased since Coolidge 
became President from 118 to 154. And 
he is complacent — and silent. 

{Turning to the whole country, you men- 
tion the first, second, and third-class post- 
masters and the collectors, internal 


You argue that because a President can 
use patronage to win a renomination we 
ought to maintain the tradition against a 
third term. The tradition fits your purpose 
only in part. It is just as bad for a Presi- 
dent to renominate himself by the use of 
patronage for a second term as for a third. 
There is no good argument against a third 
term if it be not to succeed himself. Until 
our political habits are greatly improved 
the election of a President to succeed 
himself is an evil. 

J. De L. Verpiancx. 





MONG the letters recently received 
commenting upon the statement, of 
Dr. George H. Bigelow, Massachusetts 
Commissioner of Public Health, which 
has prompted so much discussion among 
our readers in the last few weeks, the 
following from the director of the venereal 
clinics of the Detroit Department of 
Health is of particular interest: 


Dear Sir: 

It is refreshing to find a public health 
officer who has the courage to bring out the 
family skeleton. With a few more men who 


revenue and customs — 60,000 in all. 
You may add to that 33,000 fourth-class 
postmasters, and we have 93,000 who 
together with the distributers of this huge 


ROM Globe, Arizona, comes a note 

which brings us to book with engaging 
briskness. There is really nothing we can 
say; the gentleman is right. 


dare to lead the way, it is possible that 
the health officials will take up this matter 
and give it the kind of consideration it 
deserves. Too long, everybody except 
trained health workers have controlled the 


patronage owe debts to the President. 

YOne such distributer, our senior Senator 
[James E. Watson], is so satisfied that he 
says if President Coolidge wants a re- 
nomination he can have it. In October, 
1926, Senator Reed, heading his Senate 
Investigating committee, came to In- 
dianapolis and, among others, examined 
our senior Senator. After his examination 
was finished, he asked and obtained leave 
to describe his personal campaign or- 
ganization formed in 1925. He said that 
he had campaigned in Indiana thirty-six 
years and had an enormous acquaintance; 
that the collector of internal revenue had 
attended to the formation of his organiza- 
tion; that when completed it consisted of 
about 60,000 individuals. “ready to go.” 
Postmasters of every class form the strong- 
est contingent in that army, the formation 
and maintenance of which was the only 
product of a generation in public life. 

{1 cannot understand President Coolidge. 
He knows that an order from him requiring 
the top man to be taken after civil service 


Dear Sir: 

On page 50 of your issue of July 16, you 
deplore the current epidemic of giving new 
names to old cities on the ground that 
unless stopped it will require the reprint- 
ing of “all the geographies in the world.” 
Then, on the very next page, you yourself 
proceed to “reprint” some geography — 
to say nothing of history —when you 
speak of Aimee Semple McPherson’s 
“escape from the hot clutches of the 
Mohave Desert.” 

@The desert which Aimee escaped or 
claimed to have escaped from is in the 
state of Sonora, Republic of Mexico. The 
Mohave Desert is in Los Angeles County, 
California, just a short distance from An- 
gelus Temple. The two deserts are ap- 
proximately 600 miles apart. 

This is as high a degree of accuracy as 
one ordinarily expects of a New England 
editor writing about Western places, but 
you, with your zeal for geography, should 
hold yourself to a higher standard. You 


health field. We must take care of garbage 
and beauty operators and food handlers, 
but we must not give reasonable attention 
to. a dangerous, communicable disease 
which costs the community as much or 
more in disability and loss of wages as all 
the other diseases combined. 

{The origin, treatment, and control of 
these disorders are well known. The ap- 
plication of the knowledge already at 
hand is sufficient to reduce greatly the 
incidents of this disease if health officers 
can be found bold enough to apply it. 

Is there a community in the United 
States in which a civilian, prophylactic, 
venereal campaign could be carried out? 
At least five years would be required to 
give any reasonable test. Would health 
officers in other communities lend this 
movement their support? I believe there ° 
are communities and health officers willing 
to attempt it. We will never know what can. 
be done until we give this thing a thorough 
trial. The plan of furnishing the drug and 
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Atlantic City> 


Directly Facing the Sea 
An intermingling of the Old 
World and the New in Service 
and Appointments. 
Orchestra of soloists of inter 
nie ar broadcast- 
Dancing. 
Privileges of all Golf Clubs. 
Famous French Grill and Restaurant 
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SALEM WILLOWS, MASS. 


Swenbeck’s Park Cafe 


FAMOUS SHORE DINNERS 


BROILED LOBSTER FRIED LOBSTER 
STEAKS AND SALADS 


The only Restaurant at Salem Willows 
serving STEAMED CLAMS 





Mr. Swenbeck a former chef at Marston's, 
1070 on Street, Boston 
FREE PARKING TELEPHONE SALEM 52052 
SHATTUCK INN “Nn 
At the foot of M The best at moder- 


te cost. 100 airy 50 sith beth, 30 fireplaces 
ate cos rooms, » 30 o; 
ty, elevator, Ibrary. Seddie horses, mountain 
trails. Open all year. A resort. 
E. C. SHATTUCK 


IN THE ADIRONDACKS 
Pine Ozone (co; cultured people. Excellent food 

Inn nd beds. Attractive rates. Cottages 
for sunt. 


N. S. PINNEY, Proprietor 
Jay, New York 


GENESEE WESLEYAN SEMINARY 


A co-educational school of highest standards. Prepa- 
ration for all colleges. Special Schools of Music, Oratory, 
Commerce. Home Economic Instruction Free. All 
school activities. Near Rochester. Moderate yearly 
rates. 96th year begins September 14, 1927. Write: 


DR.. FRANK MACDANIEL 
Lima Box 75 New York 


ITCHRIELD 


Health and Happiness achieve fine results in 
| the classroom. Large estate. Altitude 1,100 feet. 
EARLE EVERETT SARCKA 

Box I Connecticut 











Litchfield 


THE MISSES PATTERSON'S RESIDENCE 


A private home for girl students and young women. 
Opportunity for music om ~ es y- 
Booklet Special summer rates 


336 W. 89th Street, N. Y. C. Schuyler 10167 








MRS. BURT’S SCHOOL 
for Tiny Tots, 1-12 yrs. 
Guard the years when impressions are made. 
care and thorough training up to 8th 


Ss 
re. Te: Tel: : Peekskill 1139. 
Peekskill, N. Y. 


ABBOTSFORD SGIOOL 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 
Progressive methods. 
_ CAVAN ACE, Principal 
Wi ngton, D. C. 
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the information concerning its use could 
be made a matter of experiment. The drug- 
store packet plan, the location of prophy- 
laxis stations at points easily accessible 
to persons desiring to use them, and the 
general spread of information through 
clinics and other sources might be. effective. 
Running parallel with this prophylaxis 
experiment, a general survey of the social 
agencies before, during, and after, would 
give some information as to the effect of 
the operation of this program on morals. 
Those who desire these infectious diseases 
as punishment for immorality could then 
evaluate the effect of the prophylaxis 


program. 
R. S. Dixon, M.D. 





American Correspondents 


and British Delegates 
(Continued from page 152) 

statements by the Hon. Winston Church- 
ill, who rarely says anything which isn’t 
news, can be relied upon to present to 
America, to the British Empire, and to 
the world at large a more friendly and 
considerate view of British policy than 
can come from the free atmosphere and 
the hard-boiled American correspondents. 

The conference is drawing to a close — 
it will probably be over by the time this 
article has gone to press— but it may 
be confidently asserted that the British 
delegates will receive a better press in its 
last stage than in its first. Great Britain 
is far too intelligent to allow itself to be 
posted before the world as an advocate of 
aggressive armament. It has, moreover, 
far too great a sense of realities to pre- 
tend that the Americans are seriously 
trying to saddle the world with a new 
naval race. The record of post-Washing- 
ton construction cannot be read in any 
other sense than that the United States 
postponed naval construction to the last 
moment consistent with national safety; 
the record of the Geneva conference 
shows that the American Government 
desires to set a limit to the naval competi- 
tion which the programs of Great Britain 
and Japan have inaugurated. These be- 
ing matters which no misrepresentation in 
any national press can long conceal, it is 
by no means fanciful to suppose that the 
British Government will either make a 
substantial concession to the American 
point of view or will, with equal candor, 
frankly state that the naval requirements 
of the two nations are so dissimilar that 
no basis for cruiser limitation can be 
found which can combine equality in 
gross tonnage with parity in tactical 
strength. A third possibility, that of de- 
liberately framing an unacceptable pro- 
posal which will put the blame on the 
Americans, is seductive but will probably 
not be seriously considered in London. 
The scoring of a petty diplomatic point 
at the expense of Anglo-American rela- 
tions would be too clever to be sound. 





It is sure that, whatever course the 
British take, they will do it with suavity 
and with a greater consideration for 
American public opinion than they have 
hitherto displayed. And it is also sure 
that, whatever comes out of the confer- 
ence, Great Britain will not be the loser, 
either in the strength of her navy or in 
the good opinion of the world. For Brit- 
ish publicity is being summoned to sup- 
port British diplomacy, and the result 
of this combination is definitely predict- 
able, assuming that the British have not 
declined in ability or intelligence since 
the days of the Peace Conference and of 
the naval treaties at Washington. 














Wives of Business Men 


HE difference between office 

and household economy often 

causes astonishment and con- 
fusion to business men. Their 
wives mean well, but as for 
method—! 

The household budget is the. , 
answer. We have sent thousands’ 
of our budget sheets to wives who 
have attacked this problem. 

If you, sir, care about ordered and 
reasonable expenditure and saving 
— that is, the introduction of your 
business methods into your home — 
we recommend the John Hancock 
Home Budget Sheet. 

Your local John Hancock 
office will be glad to send you 
a copy, orone can be obtained 
by writing to Inquiry Bu- 
reau, 


gE 
@F7 Botton, MassaenuserTs 


197 Clarendon Street Boston, Mass.. 

































GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 
IS A NATIONAL INSTITUTION 


Its stock of Rare & Choice Books, Prints & Auto- 
aoe ager de is or a te to distant buyers by oo 


es. No. Genealogy, 5033 titles, 
a 10¢; No. 165, nd end 1679 titles, ca No. 167, 
General Literature, 1730 titles, seed 68, Rare 
Americana, 309 pp., 2463 titles, illus., goles 50; No. 
169, Autographs, 4472 titles, free. 
When in Boston 
Browse in GOODSPEED’S 

Nos. 7 and 9a Ashburton Place 

No. 5a Park Street No. 2 Milk Street 








Dollar a of ut Fopeeer BOOKS 


Your gooien of any books gs 


Sie aes tina ag a 
HIGH-CLASS HOUNDS 


Coon, skunk, opossum, rabbit, seuboundo, Great fur get- 
ters. Fine fighters. Good stock. Write for details. 
TEN DAYS FREE TRIAL 
Vv. LANGDON 
Dressor Tiinois 
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British Stee] Ponders the 
Future 
(Continued from page 154) 

can hardly be allowed to share in any 
limited national quota without disastrous 
results to the industry as a whole. If 
British interests choose to go on, single- 
handed, in the race for export markets, 
the rigors of competition will almost 
certainly make short work of the weak- 
lings. The net result in either case would 
be to raise the average level of efficiency 
in the British industry by closing down 
the obsolete plants. 

Press reports mention the possibility 
of an agreement with the United States 
steel makers as an alternative to co- 
operation with Continental interests. 
For such an agreement there is no basis 
in community of interest. Direct com- 
petition between the two is relatively 
unimportant. In supplies of raw materials 
there is no parallel to the situation which 
exists among the Continental countries. 
The United States has no markets to 
divide, either at home or abroad, and 
Britain could not afford to concede to 
United States exports any share of its 
own steel markets. Britain needs larger, 
not lesser, steel exports of its own. The 
British industry might readily use Ameri- 
can capital in setting up a great steel 
combination along modern lines, but the 
money to do that need not be conditional 
on any agreement between the industries 
of the two countries. Recent experience 
of the German steel makers in financing 
in New York is evidence on that point. 

An agreement with American steel 
interests is not a way around the situation 
now created in European steel circles. 
If the Continental syndicate succeeds, 
British interests must be with it, or 
stand alone against it. If they choose to 
stand alone, the British effort to win 
export markets will represent the struggle 
of comparatively small individual enter- 
prises facing larger and more efficiently 
organized units. It may sound highly 
patriotic to insist that “what British 
industry cannot secure by purely British 
efforts, it will never attain as a part of an 
international syndicate or trust.” But 
the industry is dependent on foreign 
markets to a greater degree than ever 
before. In those markets competition is 
bound to be intensified. More may be 
gained by compromise than by conflict. 

There is every reason to believe that 
the doors of the syndicate are still open, 
and that entrance of the British would be 
welcomed by the Continental members. 
In considering ‘the possibility that the 
British steel interests may decide to go 
in, one may well stop to ask whether that 
action might mark the first step toward 
general economic rapprochement with 
European neighbors. If so, how would 
it affect the idea of economic imperial- 
ism, toward which successive imperial 





























All for One 


An Advertisement of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


A SLEET storm descends, 
carrying down trees and 
wires. A wind turns out- 
law and blows down a pole line. 
Or some swollen river rampages 
through a circuit of destruction. 

But wherever angry nature 
attacks the Bell Telephone Sys- 
tem there are repairmen trained 
to meet the emergency, and 
everywhere trained in the same 
schools to the use of the same 
efficient tools. Supplies of sur- 
plus equipment and materials 
are kept at strategic points 
whence they may be rushed by 
train or truck to the devastated 
area. 

Throughout the Bell System, 





all construction and prac- 
tice are standard, so that 

men and supplies, when 
necessary, may be sent from one 
state or company to another. 

There are twenty-five Bell 
Companies, but only one Bell 
System—and but one Bell aim 
and ideal; stated by President 
Walter S. Gifford as: 

“A telephone service for this 
nation, so far as humanly pos- 
sible free from imperfections, 

‘errors and delays, and enabling 
anyone anywhere at any time 
to pick up a telephone and talk 
to anyone else anywhere else in 
this country, clearly, quickly 
and at a reasonable cost.” 





economic conferences have been leading 
in the past? Differences on the matter of 
trade preferences and markets have been 
common enough so far, when only direct 
relations of the home country and 
dominions were involved. They would 
almost certainly multiply if obligations 
of the home country to European asso- 
ciates were added, for the colonies do not 
invariably take the generous view that 
the action of the mother country is 
always in their interest. In fact, the whole 


RUMFORD PRESS 
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program of imperial preference, so’ ten- 
derly nurtured and still so delicate, seems 
to be more or less at odds with the idea of 
Great Britain as a factor in economic 
internationalism in, Europe. The decision 
now before British steel masters is prob- 
ably the most difficult one which any of 
the great unprotected exporting indus- 
tries of the kingdom ever has had to face. 
The consequences of that decision may 
be as important politically as they are to 
the future of the steel industry itself. 








QUI VIVE? 


This is an age of adjustments and adapta- 
tions. Even the younger generation has wit- 
nessed the dissolution of nations, the denial of 
long-accepted dogma—the creation of new 
sciences and the development of old arts. 


History is being created faster than it can 
be recorded. Only alert students of current 
affairs, possessed of prodigious patience and 
more than their share of leisure, can maintain 
the degree of familiarity with events of the 
hour which was expected of every educated 
person at the beginning of the century. 


Busy men and women everywhere rely 
upon THE INDEPENDENT. They accept its 
brief, clear-cut news summaries with the as- 
surance that the essential items of the week's 
news are presented comprehensively. They 
welcome its special articles on important and 
timely subjects; they respond to the keen anal- 
ysis and sane humor of its brilliant editGrials. 


You will find intellectual companionship 
in the weekly visits of THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Please send me the next thirty-four issues (eight months’ 
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